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“WHAT.IS_GAS? 


Gas is coal stripped for 
action, with all the labor, 
ae 
Gas is the most depend- 
able —the ultimate fuel. 
‘It is” more dependable 
than coal or oil. To fully 
appreciate this, ask your 
dealer what his additional 
charge will be to guar- 
antee, for the next sixty 
‘years, to deliver night or, 
day, at less than a sec- 

\ond’s notice, any quan-; 
tity of coal or oil that 
you may \ wish! 


Your. gas company prac-, 
tically makes this con- 
tract with you when it 
installs its mains into 
‘your plant. 


Gas is a force—like your 
arm-muscles. Your arm 
can pound with a ham- 
mer, pull with a wrench, 
cut with a saw or drill 
\with a bit and brace. The 
force is the same; the. 
tools are different.’ 

So it is with gas.- There 
is nothing that is now 
being done with coal or 





“Tm saving $12,000 per year 
on each of my furnaces, -~ 
Tm turning out better wor 


Thus reports a fuaniulacturer* of 
aluminum after converting all his 
furnaces to gas. Further— 


“Gas has done away with the dirt 
and muss. My factory is as clean as 


“And besides saving $12,000 per 
year on each furnace—TI've in- 
creased my production. For with 
gas, temperatures are automatically 
maintained as long as needed. No 
time is lost.” 


"City gas is (1) econtnles ® clean 
and (3) easy to control, 


Send for your copy of INDUS. 
TRIAL GAS — a new magazine 
which tells interestingly how gas 
can cut your production costs. 


“AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
342 Madison Avenue . New York 





if it is done with heat 


fPNane sod address upon request. 





a kitchen—the men like it better.”. 















































Sales of manufac- 
tured gas for 1924 
ed an increase 
of twenty billion 
{20,000,000,000) 


‘cubic so over 1923. . 


gas : 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


oil that cannot be done 
with gas, providing you 
select the right ‘‘tools.”’ 
\The burner equipment, 
the furnace, the type of 
installation, the method 
of heat application— 
these constitute the 

\“tools” through which 
‘you utilize the “force” — 
gas. 


Select the “tool” care: 
fully./ 
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SOLID LIQUID 
GAS FUEL FUEL 


The first cost 
is the _ last 


The cheapest automobile is 
not always the best purchase 
—if service and efficiency 
are wanted. One that costs 
1/3 of the other at first, 
may cost 3 times the other 
in the end. It’s the upkeep 
that counts—not the pur- 
chase price! 

The same is true of fuels. 
After the first cost, there 
are a number of dollar- 
eating charges that enter 
into the final cost of solid 
and liquid fuels. But with 
gas, the first cost is the 
last! 

Figure your fuel costs fully, 
and you will see clearly 
why gas, coming straight to 
your plant, will effect a 
substantial ultimate saving 
for you. 
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Chevrolet represents the highest 
type of quality car selling at a low 
price. Public acknowledgment of 
this fact has been evidenced by a 
greatly increased demand for Chev- 
rolet cars. This increased demand 
has resulted in increased produc- 
tion making possible decreased 


The Roadster £525 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished in a newcolor—gunmetal grey Duco. 


The Touring *525 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished ina newcolor—gunmetal grey Duco. 


The Coupe - *675 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $715. 





prices on [closed models and im- 
proved quality on all the models. 
Now Chevrolet provides “Quality 
at Low Cost” to a greater degree 
than ever before. Now Chevrolet 
presents to automobile buyers 
everywhere a new measure of value. 


The Coach - £695 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $735. 


TheSedan - $775 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $825. 


Commercial Chassis - $425 
Express Truck Chassis $550 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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A Convenient 
Way to 
Subscribe 


Just fill in and mail 
coupon below to enter 
new or renewal sub- 
scription. 


————_FILL IN—TEAR OFF—MAIL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c extra for Camadian Postage; $1.00 
extra for Foreign Postage). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 
ce a month—24 issues. 
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ADDRESS 
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- Basis for Safe Prosperity 


Best Since the War 


GOOD volume of business 
A this Fall is very emphatically 
predicted by one of the most 
reliable forecasters of the trend of 
trade and manufacturing—the stock 
market. The average price of fifty 
representative stocks, half rails and 
half industrials, has gone to a level 
five points above the previous high 
record point reached early last March, 
And all the fundamentals point to 
the same conclusion. Freight car 
loadings, bank clearings and debits to 
individual accounts, chain and depart- 
ment store sales, expansion of mail 
order business, improved buying of 
iron and steel and copper, firmer 
markets in many commodities, dis- 
tinctly better earnings by a growing 
list of railroad and industrial corpo- 
rations—all these things point to a 
sustained volume of business. 

As contrasted with the marked un- 
certainty with regard to crops which 
acted as a business deterrent and a 
damper upon sentiment in the early 
Spring, it is now fairly certain that 
grain crops will be good and will, 
bring high prices, and that the cotton 
crop will be satisfactory, ex- 
cept in the drought sections, 
and will bring fair to good 
prices, while hogs and beef 
are bringing the best re- 
turns that the farmer has 
had for some time. 


It is difficult to over-em- 
phasize the changed position 
of a large part of the agri- 
cultural community com- 
pared with two years ago. 
It isn’t difficult to remem- 
ber when the farmer was 
threatening to “strike,” 
when dozens of banks were 
failing under the weight of 
“frozen farm _ credits,” 
when the mail order and 
farm implement businesses 
were in a bad way because 
the farmer’s buying power 
had reached the vanishing 
point. 





ALL OTHERS 


RAILROADS 


PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


By J. G. Donley 


After refreshing your memory of 
the farm picture of two years ago, 
read this from the August review of 
the National City Bank of New York: 

“There is an accumulated demand 
throughout agricultural territory 
which more than one year’s crops will 
be required to satisfy. There are 
still many debts to be paid, but cred- 
its will be easier, confidence will be 
restored and courage and enterprise 
will give stimulus to business through- 
out the sections that have been de- 
pressed. 

“It is safe to say that the country 
has not had so good a basis for safe 
and general prosperity heretofore 
since the war. It is not a situation 
created by dire needs or calamity any- 
where, but rather by the restoration 
of balanced and reciprocal relations, 
advantageous to all, and which may 
last indefinitely.” : 

Before the war turned the eco- 
nomic balance of things topsy-turvy, 
the condition of the farmer was the 
beginning and the end of business 
forecasting. Gradually the farmer is 
coming back to his old position as the 








157, Qo 
HALF HALF 
1920 
The above chart, reproduced from the “Monthly Review” 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, shows, in mil- 
lions of dollars, new capital issues each half year by types 
of companies—refunding issues excluded. The consistent 
gain in public utility financing is strikingly evident. 
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maker of business destinies, and this 
year both business and the stock 
market is likely to feel strongly his 
return. The hesitation and_ the 
marked slump in _ sentiment last 
Spring was due largely to fear that 
disaster might overtake the crops; 
the recent return to optimism and an 
accelerated volume of business has 
been based largely on reassurance as 
tc the farm outlook. 

Even the business reviews of the 
mercantile agencies, which are usu- 
ally the last to note a change for the 
better because they deal with facts and 
not with forecasts, are becoming more 
cheerful. The latest from R. G. Dun 
& Co. had this to say: 

“Sentiment has been helped by the 
fact that business, although still irre- 
gular, has shown gains in some in- 
stances during the season when con- 
traction of operations invariably 
occurs, and it is significant that prep- 
arations for Fall trade are becoming 
more active.” 

Good business—just good busi- 
ness—the rest of this year will be 
good enough. 

No one expects or wants 
a boom. The aftermath 
of a boom is something we 
can well do without. 

In addition to the good 
farm situation, the abund- 
ance of credit, the evi- 
dences of expanding gen- 
eral business activities, the 
strength of commodity mar- 
kets and a general upward 
price trend—not forgetting 
the promise of drastic tax 
reductions—there is another 
development which should 
contribute to optimism. 

The probable sentimental 
effect of the 500 per cent. 


sr. 0m rise in the price of crude 


rubber was discussed in 
our last issue, with the sug- 
gestion that it might tend 
to discourage adherence to 
hand-to-mouth buying. 
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ow-a One-Profit Car 


in the Quality Field 


TUDEBAKER has achieved one-profit manufacture in the quality field. 
This marks a new era in the automobile industry. Studebaker’s achieve- 
ment eliminates unnecessary profits running up to $500 on a single car. It 
banishes double overhead. It results in quantity production of quality cars. It 
vitally affects pricing by establishing a new criterion of value in the fine car field. 


pen || WENTY-FIVE years 
ago practically all 
| “manufacturers” of au- 


‘ tomobiles were nothing 
more than assemblers. They 
purchased motors, bodies, tops, 
axles, etc., from parts makers 
who were the manufacturers in 
reality. 

On this basis it was easy to 
become an automobile “manu- 
facturer,” and more than five 
hundred makes of automobiles 
have had their day in the Amer- 
ican market and disappeared. 
They are represented only by 
“orphan cars” with practically 
no resale value. 


Notwithstanding this writing 
on the wall many manufactur- 











Why Studebaker is the 
“one-profit” car 


There are more than 60 makes of passen- 
ger cars built in the United States, but 
very few are manufactured complete in 
the plants of the producers who sell them. 

Only 42 build all their own motors— 
and one of the 42 is Studebaker. 

Of the 42 which claim to make their 
own motors only 14 make the iron cast- 
ings, stampings and forgings which go 
into their motors—and one of the 14 is 
Studebaker. 


Only 5 make all their own bodies and 
one of the 5 is Studebaker. 

Only 2 make all their own motors, 
bodies, clutches, springs, axles, gear sets, 
differentials, steering gear, gray-iron cast- 


ings and drop forgings. One of these 2 is 
Studebaker and the other is Ford. 


manufacture .of automobiles. 
That is why Studebaker is 
able to put finer steel, finer 
wood, finer upholstery, better 
workmanship, scores of thou- 
sands of miles of excess trans- 
portation, into every car — yet 
keep down the price to you. 
-This sound manufacturing 
principle not only holds down 
price, but it insures a better car 
regardless of price. The car is 
a unit freely designed and en- 
gineered for maximumefficiency. 
Last winter at the New York 
and Chicago automobile shows 
three well-known automobile 
manufacturers exhibited coaches 
mounted on the same body—a 








ers still assemble their product, 


body made from the identical 











dies, jigs and fixtures. 





piling profit upon profit for the 
ultimate purchaser to pay. Each 
profit which an assembler pays to a body builder or 
parts supplier enters into his costs just as though he 
had spent the money for steel or plate glass or uphol- 
stery. Although it represents no value he not only 
passes it on to the purchaser but figures his own profit 
on top of it. x * * &* 


One-fourth of all American passenger cars built 
today belong in the fine car field—a total of 57 differ- 
ent makes selling above one thousand dollars. 

The Ford is a one-profit car and reigns supreme in 
its field. 

In the fine car field Studebaker—and Studebaker 
alone — now offers the American public one-profit 
values. 

During the past seven years, when demand exceeded 
supply, Studebaker has been plowing earnings back 
into plants and machinery until the total exceeds 
sixty-two million dollars and we are now able to 
make this announcement. 

Foundries, stamping mills, forges, machine shops, 
are now complete. As final links in the chain of one- 
profit production, the enormous Studebaker body 
plants have been operating for months at peak capacity. 
Resources totaling one hundred million dollars are 
concentrated on the production of this one-profit car. 

No other individual manufacturer in the world (ex- 
cept Ford) possesses such facilities for the complete 


THIS IS A 


STUDEBAKER 


Individuality of style, design 

and construction was thus for- 

feited to necessity. Contrast this with Studebaker, 

where the entire car is designed and built as a unit— 

and engineered complete. This construction means 

(1) longer life—(2) greater comfort in riding — 

(3) greater freedom from repair expense—(4) greater 
resale value. 


With the advent of this one-profit-one-overhead 
plan of motor car mianufacture, it is folly today to 
buy a car by the same comparisons you used yester- 
day. Today you must measure all cars with this “one- 
profit” Studebaker. 

ee « 


There are 21 Studebaker body styles available on 
three different chassis. The Standard Six Models, 
113-inch wheelbase, 50 h.p. engine, $1125 to $1650 
f.0.b. factory. The Special Six Models, 120-inch wheel- 
base, 65 h.p. engine, $1450 to $2150 f.o.b. factory. 
And the Big Six Models, 127-inch wheelbase, 75 h.p. 
engine, $1875 to $2650 f.0.b. factory. 


And you may buy your Studebaker today with the 
assurance that it will not be arbitrarily stigmatized by 
any act of ours as a “last year’s model.” Instead of 
spectacular annual announcements of “new yearly 
models,” Studebaker has adopted the policy of keep- 
ing its cars up-to-date in body styles and chassis de- 


sign every day in the year, Therefore, buy your 
Studebaker now! 


YEAR 


‘The STUDEBAKER CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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How Davey “Tree Surgery” 
Grew Big in a Small Town 


Martin L. Davey’s Business Genius Has Built National Service on Book 
Written by His Father—12 Men and $10,000 Gross in 1906 
Have Grown to 550 Men and $2,000,000 in 1925 


NLY ONCE in the history of 

() the United States, perhaps, 

has a book laid the founda- 

tion of a great business success. The 

book was published twenty-four years 

ago, in the little village of Kent, 

Ohio, fifteen miles northeast of the 
rubber city of Akron. 

The late John Davey, father 


By L. L. Poe 


garden. The family finances were 
not good, and every penny was 
needed. Every Summer he sallied 
forth with his basket of vegetables 
and fruit, doing his bit in the best 
way that he could, and unconsciously 
absorbing lessons in salesmanship 


he happened to remark that Mrs. 
Mark Hanna had bought the book. 
This was not a part of his sales plain. 
He said it only to make his exit more 
graceful. But the woman was in- 
terested at once, and bought the 
copy. 

That night the seventeen- 





of tree surgery, was the author 
of the book. His son, Martin 
L. Davey, became the builder 
of the business. 

A trained horticulturist 
who knew all the lore of out- 
door life and whose love of 
trees made him notable, John 
Davey had suffered many 
vicissitudes and was at the age 
of life when most men think 
their course has been run, if 
they have not reached success. 
He was fifty-five, and had 
accumulated but little. But 
he had an idea that was to 
make his name famous. 

Everything in the book was 
based upon this one idea: 
that a tree is a living thing; 
that it breathes; has a circula- 
tion; digests its food; that it 
has sexual processes. That 
trees thought of and treated as 
living things are amenable to 
curative processes, as human 
beings are, with this great dif- 
ference, that the life of a tree 








year-old boy pondered over 
the incident and it gave him 
two ideas that have always 
been a part of his sales phil- 
osophy—that no sale is im- 
possible, and that the great 
mass of people like to follow 
a leader. 

That is why, when he 
started out in 1906 to sell tree 
surgery in the East, he decided 
that if he could interest the 
Standard Oil millionaires who 
then loomed so big in the 
public eye, he had a good 
sales argument for other 
owners of estates. Figuring 
that he had no chance of reach- 
ing his prospective customers 
at 26 Broadway, he tried an 
indirect approach. From the 
superintendent of the estate, 
he learned that Mrs. John D. 
Archbold had the responsibility 
for everything done at the 
Archbold home, and that on 
sunny days she was always to 
be found on the porch at 10 








can be prolonged almost in- 
definitely, or at least for a 
span that far outruns human 
life. 

From this book, and this 
idea, grew The Davey Tree 
Expert Company, a national 
institution now doing a busi- 
ness of two million dollars a 
year, and the only one of its kind in 
the world. 

This new company, pioneering a 
new idea, had no easy entrance into 
the world. For seven years, at least, 
no one thought it would live except 
the men who founded it. At the time 
the book was written, Martin L. 
Davey was a youth of seventeen who 
was selling anything he could get to 
sell in the hope of financing a college 
education. As a lad of six, he had 
sold vegetables from his father’s 


Martin L. Davey 


Who has built up a nationwide organization and a 
nationally-known business from a small town begin- 
ning. The business of the Davey Tree Experts had its 
inception in a book written by Martin’s father, the late 


John Davey, father of “tree surgery.” 


that were to prove invaluable in later 
years. When he got out of high 
school, he sold articles from house 
to house in many Ohio cities, con- 
tributing his share to the family in- 
come and laying away each week a 
little surplus to pay his way through 
college. 

In Cleveland, one day, when he 
was selling his father’s book, he had 
exhausted every argument in an 
effort to make a sale to the wife of a 
business man. As he turned to leave 





o’clock in the morning. Young 
Davey found her there one 
morning, and convinced her 
that she should try tree sur- 
gery. Learning that Mr. 
Archbold spent his Saturdays 
at home and almost invariably 
walked through his grounds, 
he arranged for the work to 
be started at such a time that 
it would be partly finished the follow- 
ing Saturday, in the hope that Mr. 
Archbold would see it and become 
interested. The plan worked. When 
the Standard Oil man’s curiosity was 
aroused at what he saw, young Davey 
was at hand to explain everything to 
him. Through a letter obtained from 
him, young Davey got a contract for 
work from William Rockefeller and 
later served John D. Rockefeller, 


whose contract he got from John 
iD, Jf. 
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“I know of no magic formula that 
makes for success in selling,” said 
Mr. Davey, when I probed his sales- 
manship record. “My own experi- 
ence leads me to believe that courtesy 
and persistence count very strongly. 
They overcome barriers that seem 
impossible. But one is useless with- 
out the other: you can be so cour- 
teous that you will lose the sale; and 
if yeu are persistent but lack the 
courteous touch to make persistence 
palatable, you simply offend the 
client. The two must go together. 
Let me add that I have 
never heard of a satisfactory 





made before their eyes. Who would 
think of investing money in such a 
proposition! Why, the thing was 
bound to fail in two or three years. 
The people would be tired of this 
fad, and then there would be noth- 
ing for the pioneers to do. Their 
market would be gone. So spoke the 
wise men. 

There were enough difficulties to 
make skepticism seem plausible. The 
service at that time was entirely sea- 
sonal, for the only workers that 
could be gotten were high school and 
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America. A squad of workers was 
sent East, and Martin Davey went 
with then to drum up the work they 
were to do. The financial returns 
were not good, but enough business 
was done to convince him that his 
idea was sound. 

In the Fall of 1908, Martin Davey 
made two important decisions. One 
was to establish a school in which 
men would be trained to do the new 
work of tree surgery; the other was 
to organize a company to put the 
business on a permanent basis. The 
business was going ahead, 
but money was badly needed 





substitute for hard work. 





The records of our organ- 
ization show, other things 
being even approximately 
equal, that the salesmen who 
make the most calls are the 
ones who get the most busi- 


ness. 
“We read and hear much 
nowadays about what is 


termed ‘selling yourself.’ I 
believe in it, but I think that 
the man who consciously sets 
out to sell himself is bound 
to fail. He cannot sell him- “ 
self if he is thinking about 
himself. Somewhere in the 
Bible is a meaningful sen- 
tence to the effect that he 
who loseth his life shall save 
it. The principle can be ap- 
plied to salesmanship. If 
you have faith in what you 
sell, if you put your whole 
soul into your work, you 
automatically sell yourself. 
The process is in forgetting 
yourself, in losing yourself 
in the thing that you are sell- 
ing, whether it be service, an 
idea, or an article of mer- 
chandise.” 

But this is getting ahead 
of the story. Very slowly 
and laboriously this new or- 
ganization, the Davey Tree 
Expert Company, came into 
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Why Davey Turns Down 


Requests for a “Raise” 


WICE a year, as a system- 
atic policy,” says Martin L. 
Davey, “we go over the records 
of all of our salaried employees 
with a view to making increases 
if they have been earned. The 
records of the field workers we 
inspect once a month, and if in- 
creases are merited, we grant 
them. 
“Consequently, we believe that 
when a man asks for a raise, he 
has not earned it, and under 
these circumstances, we never 
accede to his request. | 
“What we try to do is to antici- 
pate the normal aspirations of 
people to get ahead, and to give 
tangible evidence in the pay 
envelope. When you quit recog- 
nizing human merit, you simply 
don’t get it any more. 
human instinct to want to grow 
and to get along in the world, and 
we try to give it full recognition.” 


It is a 


for working capital. Where 
to get the money and how 
to get it was the big problem. 
Naturally enough, no one 
wanted to invest in this 
struggling enterprise whose 
success depended upon the 
value and permanency of a 
new idea. Many there are 
to-day who regret that they 
are not: stockholders. But 
when money was a vital 
necessity, it was practically 
impossible to induce any one 
to subscribe for stock. 

One group of men with 
keen eyes to business possi- 
bilities let it be known that 
they were willing to put in 
$10,000 on the installment 
plan, if they were given one- 
half the stock in the com- 
pany and a majority on the 
board of directors. The bait 
was tempting. Martin Davey 
was only twenty-three years 
old, and he had hopes of fin- 
ishing college. He had left 
Oberlin at the Easter vaca- 
tion in 1907 with the ex- 
pectation of working only 
during the Spring and Sum- 
mer months and taking up 
his college work again in the 
Fall. The business needed 
him, and he couldn’t get 
away. Now, perhaps if he 











being. At the beginning, 





there was only a book which 

carried the message into the ter- 
ritory surrounding Kent. A few 
venturesome persons wrote in to 
ask the author if he could save 
their trees‘ for them. But the pub- 
lic, in those days, thought of trees 
merely as inanimate things. If a tree 
was sick or had suffered an accident, 
it was thought necessary that it 
should die. Many wonderful trees 
fell victim to this delusion. The idea 
that a tree is a living thing, that it 
can be treated if it is ill, that it can 
be operated upon if need be, and that 
it can be given new life and new 
growth, was then too new to be com- 
prehended. At home the wiseacres 
looked upon the new science as just 
a passing fad. They didn’t believe in 
it, even though demonstrations were 


college youths who wanted to make 
money by outdoor work in their 
Summer vacations. Considerable 
time was required to train them, and 
when they were really proficient 
school called them back again. The 
following Summer, these men would 
turn to something else and an en- 
tirely new group would have to be 
trained. Yet the idea had enough 
vitality to live. There was something 
about it that captured the imagina- 
tion. 

In 1907, Martin L. Davey entered 
into a partnership with his father. 
He was dominated by the idea that if 
the service could be sold to persons 
in Cleveland and Akron and other 
cities near home, it could, when prop- 
erly organized, be sold anywhere in 


got this new capital he could 
finish college or at least the 
heavy responsibility could be re- 
moved from his shoulders .for the 
time being. He was young, and he 
was thinking the long, long thoughts 
of youth. 

But he made up his mind that if 
the business had to go to smash he 
might as well go with it. At least 
it would be his own business and 
his own failure. He turned to other 
men and other means of raising 
money, and found it the hardest sell- 
ing campaign of his life. Weeks 
tolled into months, and the months 
into years before he was through. 
Two years it took him to sell $10,000 
worth of stock. In the meantime, 


the company was incorporated with 
himself as general manager, and the 
school was established. He got his 
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first class of students, twelve men 
all told, by offering them a dollar a 
day raise if .they would take the 
course. 

This school is now operated on the 
basis of a college. Its course com- 
prises botany, entomology, plant 
pathology, disease and insect control, 
fertilization, theory of tree surgery, 
accounting, business English and 
business ethics. Three years are re- 
quired for graduation. Last year 
there were 180 students, including 
100 in the freshman class. The 
school has its athletic teams, and the 
classes their presidents and yells, just 
as any college has. Field workers in 
the Davey organization are given 
their practical training before being 
sent into the field, where they become 
experts under the guidance of master 
tree surgeons. The purpose of the 
school is to make scientists out of 
these experts and imbue them with a 
professional attitude toward their 
work. They are picked solely on 
merit, without reference to applica- 
tion, and from their ranks the fore- 
men of the future are selected. 

Although the technical training 
went ahead, the business still had its 
difficulties. Its cash capital of $10,- 


000, which, by the way, is all the 
money that was ever put into the 
company from the outside, was total- 
ly inadequate, but no more stock 
could be sold under any terms. The 
margin was so narrow that for years 


How the Davey Tree Surgeons work. 
(Above) Tree with excavation completed. 
All the infected wood has been removed, 
the cavity disinfected and waterproofed, 
and brace rods put in. (Right) Cement 
filling built up in sections to allow for 
sway and twist of tree. In time the heal- 
Ing process of the tree will cover the 


filling. 








‘Selling Yourself” 


ARTIN L. DAVEY says: 
“We read and hear much 
nowadays about what is 
termed ‘selling yourself.’ I be- 
lieve in it, but I think that the 
man who conscientiously sets 
out to sell himself is bound to 
fail. He cannot sell himself if 
he is thinking about himself. 
“Somewhere in the Bible is a 
meaningful sentence to the 
effect that he who loseth his life 
shall save it. The principle can 
be applied to salesmanship. If 
you have faith in what you sell, 
if you put your whole soul into 
your work, you automatically 
sell yourself. The process is in 
forgetting yourself, in losing 
yourself in the thing that you 
are selling, whether it be serv- 
ice, an idea, or an article of 
merchandise.” 




















it seemed as if the company could 
never get ahead. Meeting the pay- 
roll was one of Martin Davey’s 
greatest problems during those days. 
Creditors were anxious, and the 
slightest indication of trouble would 
have brought the whole structure 
tumbling down over his head. 


The Davey Tree Expert Company 
not only had the difficulties to over- 
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come that are common to all new com- 
panies, but it had some additional 
ones of its own because it was a 
pioneer. There were no rules to go 
by—no precedents to serve as a guide. 
A new idea had to be sold to the 
public. Prospective clients had to be 
convinced of the merit of tree surgery 
and then persuaded that the work 
should be done by trained experts 
rather than Jacks-of-all-trades. 
Within the ranks there were obsta- 
cles just as great. To hold men was 
almost impossible. The turnover 
was so great as to constitute a very 
serious drain on resources. Dubious 
of the future of tree surgery, men 
had a temporary attitude toward their 
work and toward the organization. 
They came into it to make money 
for other purposes, and when they 
had gotten all they wanted they 
moved on. It took Martin Davey 
several years to convince his own or- 
ganization that it held a future for 
high class men. But he did a thor- 
ough job of it. For the last ten 
years the company has never been 
able to get enough men, and during 
this time not one has been laid off. 
By 1915, the company had begun 
to go ahead in a large way. Earnings 
had been plowed back into the busi- 
ness, until there was money enough on 
hand to effect real economies. In the 
period from 1915 to 1920 the com- 
pany grew five times as fast as in its 
previous life, and prospered greatly. 
Sales in 1923 amounted to $800,000; 
in 1924 to $1,200,000, and for 1925 
are estimated at $2,000,000. One 
hundred thousand trees were treated 
in 1924, and of the clients served 81 
per cent. paid less than $200 each. 
The field workers now comprise an 
army of 550 men. This compares 
with a force of twelve men and gross 
(Continued on page 684) 





Twelve Tips on. 
Success and Happiness 


Tip No. 7—Build Something—Business Is Dominated by the 
Men Who Create and the Men Who Serve 


and a happy life, you must build 

something—a business or a 
profession or a home. You absolutely 
must be CREATIVE. 

It is a law of this universe that 
you must treat everything according 
to its nature, if you wish to avoid mis- 
takes. And it is in the nature of 
every human being to want to create 
something. It is our nature to build. 

The great basic virtue—the under- 
lying rock, is self-respect. 

All else that is worth while 


I F you wish to have a successful 


By Herbert N. Casson 


of red-hot iron, and because he has 
the pleasure of seeing the results of 
every blow. 

One of the most durable pleasures 
that I have ever had was when I 
once spent an entire Summer building 
a two-story wooden house. I built 
it without any help, except that I 
had a laborer for one day, when I 
was putting the frame up. It was, 
very likely, not much of a house, as 
houses go; but I was as proud of it 


Rodin. So was Turner. They built 
in music and form and color. They 
helped to build the dazzling pinnacle 
that we call Art. 

The oldest company in Britain— 
The Hudson’s Bay Company—is it 
not named after one man, Hudson? 
When Hudson went farther than any 
other man into the northern wilder- 
ness of Canada, was he not starting 
a great structure of commerce that 
would stand for centuries ? 

Talk about Trade and 
Commerce being merely a 








depends on this. And self- 
respect is best developed by 
doing something that is 
definite and tangible—some- 
thing that everybody can see. 

Every man is a sort of 
coral insect, at heart. He has 
an inward urge to build a 
reef. Nothing will give him 
so much satisfaction as to 
look at the work of his head 
and hands. 

Is it not true that there is 
nothing else which gives so 
much lasting pleasure as the 
building of something which 
grows larger day by day? 








F YOU abolish the business 

men of a nation, you can still 
have plenty of politics; but you 
can’t haveany civilization. Russia 
is the best evidence of that. 


HAT IS WHY business is su- 
perior to militarism and to 
politics. Business creates, while 
militarism destroys, and politics 
only takes from one person to 
give to another. 


matter of money-making! 
What can possibly be more 
absurd! The money-making 
is incidental. Wealth, nearly 
always, is a by-product made 
by the creators of civil- 
ization. 

If that one undeniable fact 
were understood, it would be 


ism and Communism and all 
the other cults of spoliation 
that are created by the lazy 
and the unfit. 

The companies that last, 
from one generation to an- 
other, are those that either 














We build it and watch it 
grow. 

Is not that the reason why so many 
of us take a pleasure in collecting 
things—stamps, coins, beetles, cig- 
arette cards, etc. ? 

Our nature requires us to build 
and accumulate and collect things; 
and the man who does not do so is as 
unhappy as a bee would be, that tried 
to live like a grass-hopper. 

He who makes “two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before’ is to 
that extent a happy and successful 
man. And he who destroys a blade 
of grass, and creates nothing in its 
place, is to that extent an unsuccess- 
ful and unhappy man. 

To have a purpose that is worth 
while, and that is steadily being 
accomplished, that is one of the 
secrets of a life that is worth the 
living. 

To make something! Even a little 
child of four piles up his blocks into 
a structure and then says—‘Oh, 


Mummie, come and see what I have 
made!” 

That is why poets write verses of 
praise about the blacksmith, because 
he is always making something out 


as if it had been a cathedral. 

To build gives a sense of progress 
and a sense of power. It enables a 
man to justify his being born into a 
world where so much has already 
been done for him. When he builds, 
he pays the unborn what he owes to 
the dead. ,; 

This explains why men go, as 
pioneers, into a vast wilderness. It 
explains why they face incredible 
hardships—why they fight savages 
and wild animals. They feel the joy 
of conquerors, as they drive the 
wilderness back and put civilization 
in its place. 

It explains the strong natures of 
the men who work in the shipyard. 
There are no tougher, harder-fibred 
men than these. Why? Because 
they are builders of great ships. 

The men who built Cologne 
Cathedral—did they not build them- 
selves as well as their cathedral? 

There are those who create struc- 
tures of thought, as well as structures 
of wood and steel and stone. Barrie 
has built “Peter Pan.” 


Beethoven was a builder. So was 





create new values or ren- 
der a necessary service to 
the public. 

Politics may be dominated by the 
talkers and the strategists, but busi- 
ness is not. It is dominated by the 
men who CREATE and SERVE. 

To be a Builder—a Creator! There 
is nothing higher. The world was 
not made in six days—not a bit of it. 
It is still unfinished ; and the religion 
of every true man is to co-operate 
with the creative energies of the 
world to improve and develop the 
human race. 

BuiLp SoMETHING. That is a law 
of our nature, and of the great infi- 
nite Nature from which we come. 

When your life is finished, it will 
be measured by its Output and its 
Quality—make no mistake about that. 

To build a happy home—that is 
a great deal. That is the unit. That 
is the least that any man can do. 

To help to build a town—that is a 
larger job, that very few are strong 
enough to do. 

To help to build a trade—that is 
still harder. To create a new nation 
out of a wilderness, as Rhodes did 
in Rhodesia, is hardest of all. 


the answer forever to Social- | 
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| Budgeting—Realistic Method 
of Business Control 


By Henry Bruere 


Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. % 


the budget in business is that 

technicians will seize upon it 
and by enshrouding it in mysteries, 
discourage practical business men 
from testing its merits. 


7 HE DANGER that confronts 


ment when they can be offset by 
right decisions and resulting profits. 
In all business there is an averag- 
ing up of mistakes, good fortune 
and good judgment. Budgeting in- 


more careful technique required of 
modern successful business con- 
fronting a period when there are 
fewer opportunities for making 
profits despite waste than business 

in a country with frontier 





The process of budget 


resources enjoyed. Timber 





making may be simple or 
complex, according to the 
type of business involved. 
But the objective of the 
budget is a simple objec- 
tive and has merit only so 
long as it is not overlaid 
with a web of procedure. 
Those who see in budget- 
ing an instrument for 
furthering effective busi- 
ness management, and so, 
in the large, the attain- 
ment of more_ certain 
foundations for national 
well-being, may well em- 
phasize the fact that bud- 
geting is not a philosophy 
or method of business 
management, but an aid, 


only, to clear business 
thinking and decisive 
action. 


Budgeting in business is 
the summation of plan and 
judgment respecting the 
management of the enter- 
prise and the specific rela- 
tion to that plan of 
facilities available or to be 
made available for its ac- 
complishment in the form 
of management, finance, 
plant, labor, and materials. 
There can be no general 
prescription given for 
formulating the plan, and 
obviously facilities must be 
variable according to the 
purpose to be accomplished 
and the predilections of 
those who will utilize them. 
Budgeting is not a method 
for casting business into a 
common mould, nor is it 
the substitution of pro- 
cedures more or less im- 
personal and governed by 





stances, 


An Outline of Budgets 


USINESS to-day is actively 
experimenting with budget- 
ing. Numerous progressive busi- 
ness establishments are lending 
their experience with budgeting 
to the development of a general 
body of information on the sub- 
ject. Every class of business, as 
well as each institution, finds it 
necessary to develop methods 
suitable to its specific circum- 
but the outlines of 
budgets follow certain definite 
principles. These principles may 
be summed up as follows: 


1—Restrict the budget period to 
a term for which dependable esti- 
mates may be prepared. 

2—Provide for flexibility in ad- 
justments in accordance with 
need. 

3—Insure a careful prepar- 
ation of estimates and place re- 
sponsibility for making them on 
persons who have administrative 
responsibility for securing results. 

4—Enlist to the greatest possi- 
ble extent the interest of execu- 
tive subordinate officials and other 
responsible factors of the organiz- 
ation in the preparation of the 
estimates affecting their work. 

5—Keep the procedure as sim- 
ple as possible. 

6—Provide for frequent com- 
parisons of estimates with results. 

7—Make estimates actual com- 
mitments and not mere aspira- 
tions. 

8—Enforce the budget as 
against every circumstance except 
the logic of business facts. 


‘cutting, for example, now 
implies lumber conserva- 
tion and a more exact 
method of planning opera- 
tions than when lumber 
was the most accessible of 
American commodities and 
_wages were low. 

And so in the operation 
of public utilities, including 
the railways, there are no 
longer exceptional profits 
to be made, with a jealous 
watchfulness of shippers 
and a critical public sup- 
porting strict supervision 
by Congress, State legis- 
lature, and regulating com- 
missions. The basis of 
authorized tariffs is now 
fixed by law to restrain net 
earnings in excess of a 
prescribed rate of return 
on capital investment, and 
this must be achieved by 
efficient and economical 
management. That is to 
say, there is a definite re- 
sult projected when the 
rates are set, provided the 
carriers for their part 
secure the necessary busi- 
ness and handle it with 
requisite skill. Every con- 
trollable act, therefore, in 
the management of a rail- 
way subject to interstate 
regulation, must be per- 
formed with the object in 
view of attaining the finan- 
cial result permitted by the 
law which governs the 
charges a railway may 
make for its services. The 
carriers are adopting quite 
generally the practice of 
planning their capital and 
maintenance expenditures, 











statistics for the resource- 








ful judgment of trained 
business managers and executives. 
The budget method is a realistic 
method as opposed to the prevail- 
ing impressionistic type of busi- 
ness management. It is pleasant 
to ignore past mistakes in judg- 





volves a more relentless weighing 
of mistakes and confession of good 
fortune than hitherto, in the main, 
business managers have practiced. 

George Roberts conceives the 
budget to be an example of the 


in view of their anticipated 
earnings. In several in- 
stances, notably the Rock Island 
and the New Haven, recent effort 
to budget transportation expenses 
has met with encouraging success. 

Many sound and successful busi- 
ness men regard a_ formalized 
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budget procedure as likely to give 
rigidity to the conduct of their 
enterprises and, hence, undesirable. 
This view results partly from 
failure to recognize in their present 
method the essential elements of 
good budget practice and partly 
from a reluctance to subject their 
business to methods which seem 
to them to be of governmental 
origin. They view the public 
budget as a restraint on the irre- 
sponsible action of public officials 
and, hence, assume that the budget 
method would subject their discre- 
tion to like limitations. 


Budgeting Is Live, F lexible 

The fact is, of course, that the 
budget practice of governments is 
not applicable in the main to 
private business. There is reason 
in government, to the extent that 
needs can be foreseen, for restrict- 
ing activities for the period of the 
life of appropriations to a specific 
program. In business the budget 
may be used to restrict, but it is 
chiefly of value as a measure of 
co-ordination and comparison. In 
private business there is no need 
for setting the period to which 
appropriations, quotas, and pro- 
grams shall apply beyond the time 
when good business judgment re- 
quires their modification. Such 
periods may, therefore, be as long 
or as short as the facts interpreted 
by business judgment warrant. 
Where it is possible to set a manu- 
facturing or a sales plan for a 
period of months in advance, then 
the budget may be so adjusted. 
Where flexibility is needed, to 
make possible quick modification 
of policy or response to changing 
market conditions, supply of ma- 
terial or fluctuations in orders, 
sales or traffic, the budget will 
facilitate rather than hamper such 
modification. On the New Haven 
Railway, estimates are prepared 
for transportatoin expenses on the 
26th of the preceding month; 
checked and modified on the 18th 
of the month budgeted; and com- 
pared with performance on the 6th 
of the next month. Budgeting is 
a live, flexible affair, in this case. 

Planning for the future involves 
forecasting the future course of 
business. This is not by any means 
a simple matter. Even were the 
constantly improving forecasts of 
general business trends wholly re- 
liable, they would not apply with- 
out qualification to a specific in- 
dustry, and they would apply less 
accurately to an individual busi- 
ness. The special conditions affect- 
ing a particular enterprise, modi- 
fied by knowledge respecting other 
individual business, must be used 





as a guide in estimating the de- 
mand for an individual product or 
service. That such forecasts are 
feasible is shown, for example, by 
the results obtained by the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company. 
This company manufactures over 
twenty thousand different articles. 
Yet in the first year of its budget 
experience, sales were within one- 
half of one per cent. of the fore- 
cast. 

In the months of August and 
September, 1924, the transporta- 
tion budget of the Rock Island 
Railroad came within a fraction of 
one per cent. each month of 
coinciding with actual experience. 

For any business there is a 
point of importance to be kept in 
mind with respect to forecasting. 





Henry Bruere 
Third Vice-President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 


Not all activities are variable in 
accordance with demand. Certain 
minimum activities must be con- 
tinued under all circumstances 
while the business lasts. Fluctua- 
tions occur, rather in the expendi- 
tures which are affected by variable 
business. The stable expenditures 
can be budgeted without regard to 
the feasibility of forecasting and 
thus, a stronger emphasis placed 
on those which vary with the ups 
and downs of business. 

The classic example of long 
range budgeting in business is the 
budget practice of the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany. This company is faced with 
a constant increase in demand. 
That increase can be predicted 
with an unusual accuracy because 
it is a by-product of the main cur- 
rents of business growth, increase 
in wealth and population. By and 
large the revenue from services 
can be forecasted. The Telephone 
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Company is able, therefore, to play 
its finances, manufacturing sched. 
ules, purchase and labor require. 
ments for long periods in advance. 
It prepares a forecast of the 
revenue and expenditure items for 
a period of five years, adjusts these 
forecasts annually and budgets its 
activities according to these antici-., 
pations. Naturally adjustments 
must be made as experience varies 
from forecast. Such adjustments 
do not destroy the effectiveness of 
the budget; they only give it re- 
newed force. 

Few businesses occupy the en- 
viable position of the Telephone 
Company, but no business can live 


in the dark. Every business man 


makes plans and alters. them. 
Every business organization is 
governed by plans. These plans 
may not be intelligently conceived, 
and they may not include all 
phases and subdivisions of activity, 
but they exist nevertheless. 
Budgeting co-ordinates the plans 
of several branches of a business, 
buying and selling, manufacturing 
and sales, development and capital 
requirements, and effects this co- 
ordination by a process of consul- 
tation between the various in- 
telligences directing or substan- 
tially influencing the course of the 
business. Such consultations more- 
over are based not merely on 
judgment and impressions, but on 
analyzed facts and concretely ex- 
pressed intentions developed from 
such facts. 


Discarding Wasteful Habits 


Modern accounting has laid the 
foundations of the budget. The 
balance sheet is the prologue and 
the epilogue of a budget. Last 
year’s final balance sheet is the 
point of departure and next year’s 
balance sheet is the goal of budget- 
ing. Cost and inventory control 
are essential factors. To the ex- 
tent that a business has established 
an effective accounting method, to 
that extent it is prepared to apply 
the budget principle. No business, 
therefore, is in a position to con- 
sider the development of a budget 
until it is equipped to record and 
to analyze the results of its activi- 
ties and to reflect these results in 
a balance sheet. 

Simplicity of procedure is de- 
sirable. The department head 
rather than a central budget official 
should estimate possible perform- 
ance, and to the extent that the 
facts are available to him, he 
should estimate the cost of that 
performance. Individual salesmen 
and managers should _ estimate 

(Continued on page 686) 
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Life an and ‘Business 








Dependability 


A man is already of consequence 
in the world when it is known that 
we can implicitly rely upon him. 
Often have I known a man to be pre- 
ferred in stations of honor and profit 
because he had this reputation. When 
he said he knew a thing, he knew it, 
and when he said he would do a 
thing, he did it—-E. Bulwer Lytton. 

* * * 


A little experience often upsets a 
lot of theory—Through the Meshes. 
* * * 

Trying to mix politics with rail- 
roading has resulted in near-disaster, 
and those who realize the necessity 
for the maintenance of transportation 
at its highest possible point should be 
ever ready to decry the efforts of 
notoriety seeking politicians who have 
in the past continually annoyed and 
hindered the railroads in their efforts 
toward efficiency.—Jacksonville, Fla., 
Times Union. 

‘2. @ 

There is no possible way of judg- 
ing a man’s ability by his looks. In 
fact, in business life it is generally 
true that fine feathers do not make 
fine birds. 

The ablest men are generally very 
plain, simple and unpretentious. They 
seldom have any arrogance of man- 
ner, and they are invariably willing 
to learn. 

The man at the top is seldom as 
well dressed as many of his em- 
ployees.. And he is hardly ever a 
swaggerer, 

Brains, in a word, are carried in- 
side, not outside—The Efficiency 
Magazine. 

* * x 

Worthy ambitions are splendid 
things. But the fun of life is just as 
much in attaining them as in the mo- 
ment of their attainment.—Clipped. 

* = 2 


Good homes are the right of all 
citizens, not merely the privilege of 
the well-to-do.—Herbert Hoover. 
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Men are Four 


He who knows, and knows he knows 
He is wise—follow him. 
He who knows and knows not he 
knows— 
He is asleep, wake him. 
He who knows not and knows not he 
knows not— 
He is a fool—shun him. 
He who knows not, and knows he 
knows not— 
He is a child—teach him. 
From M. R. — mechan, N.Y. 


Any job that is worth tackling will 
give the man who starts to ride it the 
same sort of action that a broncho 
gives his rider. It will try to throw 
you and it never will stop trying to. 
—Exchange. 

x x 

Keep trying—it is often the last 
key you try that opens the door.— 
The Clarion. 

es 

Luck has a way of breaking for the 
fellow who doesn’t depend on it.— 
The Crow’s Nest. — 

* 


Get Out After the Sale Is 
Made 


“When you have made your sale,” 
says an old-time successful salesman, 
“get out! It’s one of the most im- 
portant points a salesman of any kind 
ought to know and practice.” He 
told of several personal experiences, 
and told of a man who talked himself 
out of a $750,000 order! The sales- 
man in the big case knew’ his busi- 
ness; but the order was so big that 
he became exuberant—not boastful, 
but exuberant in pleasure—and he 
remained and talked—and talked the 
order away. 

No matter how favorable may be 
the impression you make, no matter 
how welcome you seem to be, get out 
when the sale is made. Human na- 
ture is queer. There is a quirk in 
some men that will incline them to 
take their favor from you temporar- 
ily. It’s without good reason, per- 
haps; but it’s a fact. 

Get out when the sale is made! By 
lingering and breaking this law of 
salesmanship, you may not lose the 
order you’ve just placed, but you en- 
danger the chance of ‘ “repeat” orders. 
Get out when the sale is made, but of 


course don’t be too abrupt about it.— 
“Points,” published by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 


York. 
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Search Yourself 


The good fortune and the happi- 
ness which you are looking for else- 
where are right in yourself. Instead 
of embittering your life and wasting 
your energy in useless repining and 
in envying others what they have 
probably attained by hard work; in- 
stead of longing to be someone else 
or to have someone else’s opportuni- 
ties, make the most of those you have. 
Do the best you can where you are, 
and you will be surprised at the 
strength you will develop, and how 
the obstacles that now discourage you 
will be overcome.—New Success. 


'. * * x 


A unique but impressive mail col- 
lection plan was introduced by a mer- 
chant who sent to all deliquents a let- 
ter processed on a small card measur- 
ing 2x11 inches. It was enclosed in 
an envelope to accommodate this size. 
The message read: 

This matter is so small that we 
wished to take up as little time and 
space as possible in bringing it to 
your attention. You can dispose of 
it entirely by just sending us a check 
for the amount due.—The Mailbag. 


* * * 


Man’s only natural right is the 
right to do his duty.—Auguste 
Comte. 

From A. Kelly, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


When a swimmer floats, he’s rest- 
ing, but when he’s in a race he doesn’t 
float. So it is in life—a “floater” isn’t 
in the race!—The Colgate Clock. 


* * * 


To buy advertising matter by the 
piece is as big a mistake as hiring a 
salesman for one trip over your terri- 
tory. Neither will accomplish suffi- 
cient to pay the expenses.— Vision. 








A Text 


ake thought for things honor- 
able in the sight of all men. 
Romans 12;17. 


Sent in by William H. Leach, 
New York City. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 























HE territory of Florida was 
discovered some four hun- 
dred years ago. The re- 

sources of Florida only began to be 
discovered about twenty or thirty 
years ago. It is the latter discov- 
ery that is so interesting to us in 
America to-day. 

In 1910, or perhaps a bit earlier, 
I motored from Miami to Okee- 
chobee, a distance of approximate- 
ly 150 miles, with a group of men 
interested in certain development 
work in that central Florida region. 
Our journey lasted many hours and 
was hazardous to an almost un- 
believable degree, for it was 
through an uncut wilderness, past 
long stretches of swamps. 


Twentieth Century Pioneering 


This year I again went from 
Miami to Okeechobee by motor. 
The distance was covered in some- 
thing like six hours, and as we 
rolled along the smooth road that 
runs through the heart of the state 
we passed many miles of the re- 
claimed Everglades, lush fields and 
lands rich in promise. 

What has brought about this 
metamorphosis within a period of 
only a few years? Has there been 
something miraculous about it? 
Has it been an unhealthy growth, 
and one certain to be followed by a 
reaction? I think not—in fact, I 
am convinced that such is not the 
case. For Florida is rich in na- 
tural resources, and the possible de- 
elopment of those resources 1s limited 
only by the limits of American abil- 
ity, ingenuity, and aggressiveness. 

To appreciate fully what those 
possibilities of development are, it 
is first necessary to get down to 
bed rock. Most of all, it is neces- 
sary to clear away the underbrush 
of misapprehension as to what con- 
stitutes Florida’s chief assets, her 
chief sources of wealth. The 
worst of that underbrush is the be- 
lief of many people that the only 
thriving industry in the state is 
the buying and selling of real 
estate. 

This is a not unnatural assump- 
tion on the part of those not fully 
informed. For many years Flor- 
ida’s growth was slow. Then 
came its real discovery by a few 
pioneers—the discovery of its po- 
tentialities. After any such dis- 


How Long Will Florida 
“Boom” Last? 


By G. L. Miller 


President, G. L. Miller & Co., Inc. 


covery, the next and logical step is 
the opening up of the country for 
habitation, the building of towns 
and cities. This is pioneer work. 
Not as it was done in the days of 
covered wagons, though, but pion- 
eering Twentieth Century style, 
with automobiles and Pullman 
cars. What was a slow process in 
the days of the Forty-Niners has 
been accomplished in Florida in the 
course of a very few years. And 
the very rapidity of this growth 
and development is what has fo- 

















G. L. Miller 


Was on the ground in Miami before and 
during its first rise to fame. He still has 
large interests in Florida and his name 
is a by word in real estate circles there. 
With first-hand knowledge and _ the 
proper perspective, he speaks with 
authority in this article. 


cussed so much attention on the 
land transactions that have fol- 
lowed Florida’s re-discovery. 
Scarcely a day goes by that we 
do not hear marvelous tales of 
vast fortunes made almost over- 
night in Florida real estate. What 
wonder, then, that the impression 
has gone abroad that the state’s 
entire population is composed of 
real estate buyers and sellers? Of 
course it is a wrong one, as any 
one who stops to consider the 
matter must realize. Most of all, 
it is one unfair to a section of our 
country possessing natural re- 
sources quite apart from its land 
traffic. It is something like twen- 


ty years since I first went to Flor- 
ida, and in those years I believe I 





have become sufficiently familiar 
with its history and resources to 
be able to make this statement and 
others which follow with some de- 
gree of authority. 

Let us, then, look at some of 
those natural resources possessed 
by Florida and consider its ability 
to support a permanent population 
upon them. 

The land area of the state is 
54,861 square miles. Florida is, 
therefore, about as large as New 
York, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island combined. Conservative 
figures place the acreage capable of 
agricultural development at 22,- 
000,000. Of that acreage, only 
about 2,000,000 are now producing. 
Surely no one nowadays has to be 
reminded of the fundamental im- 
portance of agriculture nor of the 
growing appreciation on the part 
of Americans of the part which 
agriculture plays in the industrial 
scheme of things. Bear in mind 
our constantly increasing popula- 
tion, the growing necessity of food 
for these new mouths. ‘With 20,- 
000,000 acres in Florida capable of 
agricultural development, who will 
say that this is not a resource as 
solid as bed rock itself? 


Real, Not Paper, Wealth 


But, you may say, has there 
been any recent growth and de- 
velopment of farm acreage, or has 
it remained at a standstill? ‘Where 
a section is as comparatively new 
as Florida, it must be expected that 
statistics covering long periods in 
the past are not available. But 
such as there are show plainly the 
trend of growth. For example: 

From 1910 to 1920, farm land 
acreage increased over 27 per cent., 
while the increase in the value of 
farm crops was from $33,217,000 
in 1910 to $82,310,000 in 1922. 
Furthermore, in the ten-year per- 
iod from 1910 to 1920, the value 
of farm property rose from $143,- 
183,183 to $330,301,717, and the 
value of farm land from $93,738,- 
000 to $228,424,000. 

In the production of oranges, 
grapefruit, tomatoes, and celery, 
Florida ranks first among the 
Southern states. In 1923, of 124,- 
438 carloads of fruit shipped out of 
the South, over 40 per cent. came 
from Florida, and of 110,577 car- 
loads of vegetables, over 20 per 
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(Upper left) An airplane view of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, as it appears 
to-day. This city has enjoyed practically 
identical growth with Miami. (Upper 
right) Airplane view of Tampa. Tampa 
challenges Jacksonville’s claim as the 
largest city in Florida,. and while its 
growth has not been heralded as widely 
as that of Miami, it has been equally 
impressive. (Lower) Airplane view of 
the city of Miami to-day. The cause- 
ways in the upper right lead to Miami 
Beach, which is one of the recreational 
centers of the city and the location of 
many large structures. 


cent. were from that state. From 
September 1, 1923, to July 30, 1924, 
total carload shipments of fruits 
and vegetables from the state were 
103,778, an increase of 23% per 
cent. over shipments for the pre- 
vious season. 

Doesn’t that look as if the state 
had another class of citizens be- 
side real estate dealers? 

It might be well to mention two 


others of Florida’s natural re- 
sources—wealth inherent in the 
soil. 


About 2,000,000 tons of phos- 
phate are mined each year, with 
an estimated reserve of 212,000,000 
tons of the rock available for the 
future.. In 1923, which is the most 
recent year for which Government 
figures are available, over 80 per 
cent. of the phosphates supplied by 
the United States to the world 
came from Florida mines. And 
lumber cut each year approaches a 
billion feet. 

Turning from resources in or 
emerging from the soil, let us look 
briefly at one or two other phases 
of industrial activity which are 
more literally man-produced. 

Let us consider Florida’s manu- 
factures. In 1910 her investment 
in them was $65,290,643. In 1920, 
it was $206,294,000—more than 
three times as much. As for the 
value of products manufactured, 
there was an increase from $72,- 
889,659 in 1910 to $145,821,000 in 
1921, and then to $188,258,384 in 
1923. 

Farms, mills, 
things 


lumber 
these 


mines, 


manufactures — all 

































mean building. Not alone man- 
sions for Winter residents or huge 
hotels for transients, but houses 
for farm workers, for factory 
workers, for the thousands of men 
and women workers on small sal- 
aries who serve, in one capacity or 
another, the visiting millionaires 
and hotel guests. Have you ever 
paused to think how many hours 
of other men’s time are required 
to provide just one individual with 
his daily needs? The butcher, the 
baker, the candle-stick maker; all 
of them give to each one of us five 
or ten minutes of their day that 
we may have out beefsteak, our 
loaf of bread, and—our modern 
electroliers. Think, then, what is 
needed in the way of an organized, 
working population merely to care 
tor the thousands of Florida’s 
Winter tourists, and the equai 
number of real estate dealers who 
are supposed to be assembled 
there! 

In the days when I first knew 
Florida, some twenty years ago, 
I was continually approached by 
Northerners who wanted to invest 
in mortgages there. In those days 
a mortgage of over four figures 








was a rarity, and practically no 
record was kept of building per- 


mits. 
day. 

If you will consult the report of 
April, 1925, building construction 
for the state, you will find that 
building contracts during that 
month amounted to over $13,000,- 
000! This is an increase of 37 
per cent. over April, 1924. In this 
connection much food for thought 
may be gleaned from the following 
little table recording amounts of 
building permits in five Florida 
cities, picked at random and be- 
cause they are virtually the only 
cities for which records are avail- 
able as far back as 1920. The re- 
ports are for the years 1920 and 
1923 and for the first six months 
of 1925. 


Consider the difference to- 


(000’s omitted) 
1920 1923 1925 


(1st 6 mos.) 
Bradentown ........ $ 111 $ 824 §$ 2,171 
Seer orn" 4,465 7,288 21,878 
St. Petersburg...... 2,801 7,124 8,353 
UE che os kiss ask 2,664 3,511 6,014 


West Palm Beach.. 1,142 2,297 5,872 


One of the most significant fea- 
tures in connection with the April, 
1925, report of construction in the 
State is to be found in the charac- 
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At the left, corner of Main Avenue and Flagler Street, Miami, seventeen years ago, at the time Mr. Miller first took up his 
residence in Miami. At right, Flagler Street looking east from Northeast First Avenue, about five years ago. Practically all 
of the buildings shown in this comparatively recent picture have been replaced by large store and office structures. 


ter of the building. Of the total 
of $13,000,000, nearly 50 per cent. 
represented residential building, 
25 per cent. commercial buildings, 
and 17 per cent. public works *and 
utilities. The continued demand 
for residential buildings is an al- 
most infallible index of the char- 
acter of the State’s colonization, 
and of its permanency. For the 
habits of Americans are anything 
but migratory. We do not move 
lightly from place to place with 
our families. And the fact that 
current residential building in Flor- 
ida is of a volume practically equal 
to all other construction is a baro- 
meter of stabilization conceded by 
all economists. 

The people who go to Florida 
are home buyers and builders. And 
the numbers of people who go are 
constantly on the increase. More- 
over, this increase is in well-bal- 
anced ratios. For instance, from 
1910 to 1920 the United States 
gained 15 per cent. in population, 
and Florida gained 25 per cent. 
If a state census recently compiled 
by Florida officials is found to be 
accurate, the present permanent 
population is 1,253,600, as com- 
pared with 968,470 in 1920, or a 
gain in the past five years of near- 
ly 30 per cent. 


Men Who Began Development 


There is another index to this 
growth, too, and to its stability— 
bank deposits. The accumulation 
of money is a sure barometer of 
wealth. So, while the United 
States as a whole gained 476 per 
cent. in bank deposits from 1900 
to 1923, Florida during that period 
gained 2,318 per cent. 

My own contacts in Florida were 
first made, as I have said, some 
twenty years ago. I went there 
only a few years after the period 
which I call the “discovery” stage 
—the period when men like Plant, 
Flagler, Broward, Sanford and 
others, realizing Florida’s poten- 


tialities, began the work of devel- 
opment. For many years I lived 
in Miami. My children were born 
there. I no longer count it my 
home, but I do regard it with un- 
abated interest and enthusiasm. 
I think I have a fairly intimate 
knowledge of the human and so- 
cial reasons which have impelled 
people to go to Florida. I think 
I am also reliably informed as to 
the opportunities it offers and the 
basic factors underlying its wealth 
and growth. Moreover, the very 
fact that my business interests 
have spread out until they cover 
a larger section of the country per- 
haps enables me to view it and its 
promise for the future with a 
truer perspective than if I were 
still confining my activities to its 
boundaries. 


Still Pioneer Opportunities 


At all events, as my business 
takes me throughout the East and 
South, and as I study business con- 
ditions here, there, and every- 
where, I find myself looking upon 
Florida in a rather singular way. 
It appears to me as still a pioneer 
outpost—one of the last in the 
country. It has grown and de- 
veloped marvelously in the last two 
decades, thanks to the men, rich 
and poor alike, who have visioned 
its possibilities and have become 
the background of its permanent 
population and prosperity. 

Nevertheless, it is still a pioneer 
country, offering the same oppor- 
tunities to the present generation 
that other territories offered one 
hundred, seventy-five, fifty years 
ago. The surface of its agricul- 
tural possibilities has scarcely been 
scatched. The same is true of pos- 
sibilities along business and indus- 
trial lines. What has been done 
so far is fine. The groundwork of 
investment in farm lands, in build- 
ing, in railroads and highways, has 
been substantially laid. If these 


things did not exist, then there 


might be cause for anxiety as to 
the future. 

“How long is this Florida boom 
going to last?” is a query you 
often hear. 

Those who ask it fail to take 
into account two things. 

In the first place, there is the 
matter of that word, “boom.” It 
implies a fictitious evaluation, a 
bubble-like something based on 
nothing. That impression is the 
underbrush to which I referred 
earlier, hiding the rich soil beneath, 
It fails utterly to take into account 
the faith in Florida expressed in 
hundreds of thousands of good, 
hard dollars invested there by Bar- 
ron Collier, Barnum, Conners, and 
scores of other men of equal sound 
business judgment. The buying 
and selling of real estate which 
some regard as the sole occupation 
of the State’s inhabitants might 
very well be a dangerous bubble if 
that were all there is to Florida. 
But back of it stands Florida’s 
natural resources, still chiefly un- 
developed, scarcely more than 
guessed at. 


How Long Will It Last? 


And, second, when called upon 
to answer “How long is it going 
to last?” remember the same ques- 
tion has been asked for years about 
the automobile industry, and the 
motion picture industry. Years 
ago prophets of gloom talked of 
the “saturation point” in the auto- 
mobile field. They prophesied a 
collapse of the motion picture in- 
dustry. Now they are saying the 
same thing about the radio. 

“How long can things go on as. 
they are going in Florida?” 

To answer that question definitely, 
you would have to be able to plumb 
the depths of the American capacity 
for ingenuity, aggressiveness, growth, 
development. 

Who is there among us wise 
enough, far-seeing enough, to do 
it? 
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Can the Philippines Supply 
Our Rubber Needs? 


Taking Stock of a Great National Asset—In Twenty Years Foreign Trade 
of the Islands, the Major Portion of It with the United States, Has 
Increased 700 Per Cent.—The Political Outlook 


OT only are the Philippines 
N important from a purely 

military or strategic stand- 
point, but they have great signifi- 
cance commerically and economi- 
cally, far greater significance than 
is commonly realized. 

The Islands loom up prominent- 
ly just now as a possible source 
of this nation’s crude rubber sup- 
ply, monopoly of which by Europ- 
ean nations is costing our Amer- 
ican tire users millions of dollars 
annually. Prominent rubber in- 
terests are looking to Liberia for 
a source of crude rubber when all 
the rubber needed by this coun- 
try for many years to come can be 
grown under the American flag 
in our own Philippines. There is 
a reason for this backwardness of 
American investment in the Philip- 
pine industry, but Congress can 
furnish a remedy, as we shall see. 


A Land of Many Products 


All signs point to an early re- 
sumption of Congressional discus- 
sion of the Philippine question. A 
dozen or more members of Con- 
gress have been visiting the Islands 
this Summer, and it is known that 
the Washington Adminstration is 


interested in finding a solution of — 


the problems that have arisen 
there through the constant politi- 
cal agitation. 

The Philippines are a group of 
7,083 islands situated more than 
6,000 miles from the west coast 
of the United States. They are 
wholly in the tropics, extending 
1,152 miles north and south and 
682 miles east and west between 
extremes. Their area is 115,026 
square miles, about two-thirds the 
area of Germany or about equal 
to the area of the United King- 
dom. The largest Island, Luzon, 
in the north, is about the size of 
the state of Ohio, and the next 
largest, Mindanao, in the south, is 
slightly larger than the state of 
Indiana These two islands con- 
stitute about two-thirds of the 


area of the whole Archipelago. 


Mindanao, one of the potentially 


By Norbert Lyons 


most productive areas of its size in 
the world, is almost wholly un- 
developed agriculturally. 

The United States public domain 
in the Philippines totals 73,200,000 
acres, of which 11,000,000 acres 
are privately owned. Of the re- 
maining 62,000,000 acres, about 
half are agricultural land and half 
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Is Secretary of the U. S. Mission of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of the 
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correspondent in Manila for the New 
York “Times.” He is now “covering” 
the Far Eastern reviews for the “Satur- 
day Review of Literature” and is writing 
on the Philippines for “Current History 
Magazine.” 


forest land. The government has 
made available for sale, lease or 
homestead 37,870,000 acres. The 
government owns 99 per cent. of 
the 65,000 square miles of forests 
in the Islands. The stand of 
Philippine mahogany is estimated 
at 192,000,000,000 board feet, while 
the supply of molave, or hardest 
variety of wood, is figured at 7,- 
680,000,000 board feet. The variety 
of hardwoods in the Philippines is 
almost infinite. 

Philippine soil is extremely pro- 
lific. Sugar grows in almost every 
portion of the archipelago. The 


annual production now is about 
500,000 tons. This can easily be 
increased more than tenfold or 
to equal that of Cuba. Manila 
hemp is a natural monopoly of the 
Islands. It is the premier hard 
fiber of the world, used for cord- 
age purposes, and all attempts to 
grow it elsewhere have failed to 
produce a hemp fiber rivalling that 
of the Philippines for strength 
and salt-water-resisting qualities. 
Cocoanuts grow in profusion all 
over the archipelago and from 
them are made copra and cocoa- 
nut oil, two of the leading exports 
of the Islands. Cocoanut oil is 
the best base for soap and other 
products requiring vegetable fats. 
In 1922 a billion-and-a-half nuts 
were harvested in the Islands. 
Tobacco grows well in the north- 
ern portion of the Archipelago, 
particularly in the Cagayan Val- 
ley. With modern methods of 
growing and curing, this region 
can be made to produce some of 
the finest tobacco in the world, ex- 
perts say. Other products of 
Philippine soil and forest are rice, 
maguey fiber, cacao, coffee, rat- 
tan, gutta percha and resinous 
gums. 


Rubber Offers Biggest Future 


Mining has been carried on in 
the Philippines on a small scale 
from the early Spanish days, but 
the immense mountain ranges of 
the Archipelago are far from be- 
ing thoroughly prospected. In the 
Benguet mountains, about 175 
miles north of Manila, a successful 
gold mine is in operation. There 
are extensive iron deposits in 
Bulacan and other sections of the 
Archipelago, while copper is pres- 
ent in abundance in the Benguet 
region. Only lack of adequate 
transportation facilities holds back 
the development of the copper in- 
dustry. Coal of good quality is 
being mined in the Islands at dif- 
ferent points. On the Island of 
Leyte are extensive asphalt de- 
posits over which Japanese inter- 
ests have recently obtained con- — 
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trol. In northern Luzon asbestos 
is found in commercial quantities. 
The waters of the Philippines 
teem with fish, but only an insig- 
nificant quantity is caught for sale 
in the local markets. Fish can- 
ning has been talked of and doubt- 
less has a bright future, but thus 
far has not been started.  Inci- 
dentally, the Islands are a fisher- 
man’s paradise. Governor General 
Wood finds his principal recreation 
in fishing. Fish weighing from 
twenty to fifty pounds are by no 
means uncommon. The manufac- 
ture of sea shells into buttons is 
a new and rapidly growing indus- 
try, pearl buttons to the value of 
$433,512 having been exported 
from the Islands in 1924. 
The broad and fertile plains of 
Mindanao offer unlimited possi- 
bilities for cattle raising, partic- 
ularly in the Bukidnon country. 
Sheep, horses and goats can also 
be raised profitably, as well as 
carabao (water buffalo), the favor- 
ite Philippine beast of burden. 
Rubber, however, would seem to 
offer the biggest future in the 
Philippines, from an agricultural 
standpoint. When the British gov- 
ernment put into effect a restric- 
tion on crude rubber exports from 
its rubber-producing colonies in 
the Far East, the eyes of American 
business men and government 
officials were opened to the thor- 
ough control exercised over this 
product by a foreign nation. 


Mindanao vs. Malay and Sumatra 


The United States consumes 
about 70 per cent. of the world’s 
crude rubber. During 1925 it is 
estimated by the Department of 
Commerce that about $400,000,000 
will be paid by the American people 
in the form of high prices for rub- 
ber goods caused largely by the 
British government’s artificial re- 
striction of rubber exports. To 
this figure must be added the ship- 
ping and insurance business that 
goes with the control of a raw 
product. American consumption 
of rubber, particularly in the auto- 
mobile field, is rapidly increasing, 
and it has been estimated by no 
less an authority than former As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce 
Claudius H. Huston that if the 
present rate of automotive devel- 
opment continues, an output of 
800,000 tons of rubber will be re- 
quired in 1940 to meet the world 
demand, or about double the pres- 
ent output. As it takes from six 
to eight years before a rubber tree 
will yield sap in commercial quan- 
tities, the necessity for a rapid 
expansion of the world’s rubber 
area is evident. 

In the Philippines, the United 
States possesses one of the best 


rubber-growing regions in the 
world. This was. conclusively 
proven by the experts of the fed- 
eral government who were recent- 
ly sent to the Philippines by con- 
gressional authority to investigate 
the rubber-growing possibilities of 
the Islands. They reported that 
the Island of Mindanao contains 
vast stretches of soil as good, or 
better, for rubber-growing pur- 
poses than the British rubber lands 
in the Federated Malay States and 
the Dutch rubber lands in Sumatra. 
Between them, the latter two 
countries control 95 per cent. of 
the crude rubber output of the 
entire Far East, which furnishes 
the bulk of the world’s rubber 
supply. 


Growth of Philippine Trade 


At present these Philippine 
lands which could meet all our 
crude rubber needs for genera- 
tions lie idle and undeveloped. 
American rubber interests cannot 
develop them because a Philippine 
law restricts holdings by corpora- 
tions to 2,500 acres, an area whol- 
ly insufficient to permit of rubber 
culture on a commercial scale. 
Filipino enterprise will never de- 
velop this industry. It lacks the 
capital and the experience. The 
initiative must come from Ameri- 
can sources. But Congress must 
first make it possible for Ameri- 
can enterprise to develop the rub- 
ber lands on a paying basis. It 
must remove the present dog-in- 
the-manger restrictions on cor- 
porate land holdings. 

Philippine trade has grown by 
leaps and bounds since the Ameri- 
can flag was implanted over the 
Archipelago, and the United 
States’ share of this trade has 
shown a steady increase, until to- 
day it amounts to about 65 per 
cent. In 1904 Philippine foreign 
trade amounted to $29,500,000, 
with imports and exports evenly 
divided. In 1924 it totalled $243,- 
000,000. Exports were $136,000,- 
000, of which $97,000,000, or 72 
per cent. went to the United 
States. At the same time the Phil- 
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ippines purchased  $60,000,0 
worth of American goods, or 


per cent. of the total Philippine 
imports of $108,000,000. Hawai 
which is nearer to the United 
States than the Philippines, pur. 
chases about $200 of Americay 
goods per capita every year. Were 
Philippine purchases on an equal 
basis with those of Hawaii, oy, 
Philippine sales would total over 
$2,000,000,000 annually. 

The accompanying table shows 
the comparative values of some of 
the principal Philippine imports for 
the years 1900 and 1924, together 
with the percentages of these im- 
ports which come from the United 
States. 

To visualize the extent of some 
of the Philippine imports it may 
be said that the Philippines pur- 
chase every year the product of 
200,000 acres of American wheat, 
86,000 acres of American cotton, 
and 3,850 acres of American apple 
trees. The people of the Islands 
also consume the output of 12,500 
American cows every year. 

The principal Philippine export 
is sugar. Then come Manila hemp, 
coconut oil, copra, cigars and 
embroideries. The increase in ten 
years can be seen from the follow- 


ing table: 

Commodities Exports 1913 Exports 1924 
BMGAY ss44405 $7,032,889 $41,868,084 
ee eee ee 21,141,084 29,950,408 
COMER) bocbiccx 9,545,724 15,351,882 
Coconut Oil.. 1,146,339 18,811,032 
oo re 3,012,234 5,404,662 
Embroideries... 176,169 4,688,970 


Barefoot Walking Going Out 


During American occupation the 
everyday wants of the Filipino 
people have increased substantial- 
ly, due largely to the higher 
standards of living brought about 
by education of the masses. These 
wants are constantly increasing. 
Where before American tenure 
shoes were rather the exception 
than the rule, most Filipinos to- 
day have at least one pair of shoes 
and hundreds of thousands of na- 
tives have abandoned barefoot 
walking entirely. Better homes, 
better clothes, better food are the 
order of the day. These demands 

















































Principal Philippine Imports 

Percentage Percentage 
Commodities - Imports 1900 from U.S. Imports1924 from U.S. 
OO Mg oiccaciesnn $1,426,157 10 $8,206,432 75 
eS errr 8,729,777 1 24,689,740 86 
a ere 242,001 7 1,224,136 88 
ee 475,236 26 4,021,089 98 
9 ere 432,188 15 5,981,991 91 
PION PLOGUCKE 6.0.0 .6.0565.6 oc sce 1201380 5 2,110,753 99 
DEMON cic tats ac ie acts ieee 221,487 yy 2,185,827 23 
MIN og 2o As sa aio ad remanent. oi vias 895,192 3 1,791,190 64 
Canned Vegetables........... 8,968 15 268,500 84 
RUMEN, ge er oe eits ci eatin 379,225 12 1,916,553 35 
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(Top) Rubber tree growing in Botanical 

Gardens, Manila, P. I. (Right) Para 

rubber trees planted in the Philippines 

in 1923 and later abandoned to compete 

with native vegetation. Apparently they 
have held their own. 


are naturally met largely by the 
American market, since the Is- 
lands enjoy free trade with the 
United States. 


Crossroads of Far East 


But the Philippines are not the 
only potential market for Ameri- 
can goods in the Far East. The 
400,000,000 Chinese, who are sure 
to undergo a period of national 


awakening and advancement in the ‘ 


not distant future, are the biggest 


potential outlet for goods of 
American manufacture. And for 
this ultimate trade, Manila is 


ideally situated as a commercial 
base. Take Manila as a center and 
draw a circle with a radius of 
1,700 miles. In it will be included 
a population of 126,000,000. Double 
this radius and Manila becomes the 
center of an area having a popula- 
tion of 761,000,000 people, the 
population of China making up 
more than half. The nearest Chin- 
ese port, Hongkong, is only 632 
miles from Manila. 

America’s future lies not in its 
soil, for that is gradually approach- 
ing its limit of productivity and 
the available virgin area is rapid- 
ly diminishing. It is in the indus- 
trial field, in manufacture from 
raw materials, that this country 
must find an outlet for its human 
and mechanical energy, and the 
time is not far distant when our 
foreign markets must be broad- 
ened, when an increasing propor- 
tion of our home manufactures 
must find additional purchasers 
abroad. Conversely, we shall have 
to seek further sources of raw 
materials, particularly such raw 
materials as cannot be grown at 
home and which are essential to 





our progress as a manufacturing 
nation. This is where the Philip- 
pines, through their favorable po- 
sition as a crossroads of Far 
Eastern trade and as a prolific 
source of raw tropical materials, 
will become an invaluable economic 
asset to the nation. In twenty 
years, Philippine foreign trade, 
the major portion of it with the 
United States, has increased 700 
per cent. The next twenty years 
are likely to see a much larger 
increase, with the United States 
as the principal beneficiary. 


Big Asset to Shipping 


American fixed capital invest- 
ments in the Philippines are 
estimated to total $100,000,000. 
To these must be added Philippine 
government and railroad bonds 
sold to investors in the United 
States, amounting to another 
$100,000,000, making a total of 
$200,000,000. This exceeds Ameri- 
can investments in Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies by 33-1/3 
per cent. The American govern- 
ment is morally back of these 


American investments in the Phil- 
ippines. 
sured of this moral guarantee by 
the Government itself. 
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Investors have been as- 


With a great merchant marine 


developing and seeking new chan- 
nels of business, 
commercial base will prove a big 
asset aS an encourager 
veloper of American shipping. Al- 


our Philippine 
and de- 


ready American vessels carry 50 
per cent. of the Philippine foreign 
ocean-borne commerce, more than 
any single national group of ships. 
It goes without saying that with- 
out a base in the Far East, Ameri- 
can shipping would be severely 
handicapped in the expected rapid 
development of ocean trade in that 
part of the world. 


After U. S. Sovereignty, What? 


At the present time United 
States trade with Asia is nearly 
one-half as large as our trade 
with Europe and _ three-fourths 
as great as our trade with the 
rest of North America. It is twice 
as large as our trade with South 
America. During 1924, United 
States trade with Asia amounted 
to $1,446,000,000, exports to Asia 
totalling $515,000,000 and imports 
from Asia $931,000,000. Develop- 
ment of Manila as a commercial 
base will result in a big stimulus 
of American export trade. 

These are some of the outstand- 
ing economic facts and figures 
relative to the Philippines which 
should be taken into account in 
any far-sighted consideration of 
the Philippine problem by Wash- 
ington and business leaders. 

It cannot be too emphatically 
stated that the great masses of 
the Filipino people are not spon- 
taneously interested in the inde- 
pendence agitation. If left alone 
by the propagandists in Manila, 
they would be perfectly content to 
remain under the _ beneficient 
American sovereignty which in the 
last quarter-century has lifted 
them from virtual vassalage or 
peonage into self-respecting, pro- 
gressive citizenship and full en- 
joyment of the personal liberties 
vouchsafed all persons living under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

On the other hand, economic and 
business considerations point to 
numerous advantages to be secured 
both by the American and Filipino 
people through the continuance of 
American sovereignity. The result 
of a severance of the present rela- 
tions between the two peoples can 
only be domination of the Archi- 
pelago by some other power not so 
considerate of human rights and 
aspirations as the American nation 
and not so liberal or humane in 
the treatment of its colonial wards. 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Managing Investment Funds 


Three Major Principles of Scientific Investment Management—Rotation 





According to Four Types of Movement 


PERMANENT policy for 
A the management of invest- 

ments in a scientific way 
becomes more important to both 
institutions and individual in- 
vestors as time goes on. The in- 
vestment fields in this country 
have become so involved, and the 
influences and cross’ currents 
which affect investment 
values of every type have 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investment Service 


in part, at least, might prove 
highly beneficial. Diversification 
is the most reliable method for 
avoiding the penalties of individual 
mistakes and for obtaining the 
benefit of the trend in the security 
market. Bond and stock ratings 
in turn can very readily be used in 
connection with the selection and 


another way, the security markets 
go up the mountain side in times 
of business expansion, go over the 
top in times of inflation, go down 
the other side in times of forced 
liquidation, and gradually swing 
through the bottom of the valley at 
the depth of business depression. 
This general swing of the busi- 
ness cycle is directly re- 
flected in security price 








so greatly increased in 
modern times that the 
handling of substantial in- 
vestment funds in an in- 
telligent way, to secure 
the best results, has be- 
come a science in itself. 

The past practice of hap- 
hazard buying of securities 
whenever they looked at- 
tractive to the purchaser 
is rapidly becoming dis- 
credited. Even where in- 
vestment selections ol 
good quality or character 
are made, the result is 
often unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the untimeliness 
of purchases. I will, there. 
fore, attempt to present in 
the following paragraphs 
a general plan or method 
of investment management 
for permanent use on the 
part of both institutions 
and individual investors of 
substantial character. This 
plan is intended, not for 
any one period, but for the 
whole duration of long 
periods of years. 

There are three major 
principles to be adopted 
in broad investment man- 
agement. These three are: 
first, the rotation of in- 
vestment holdings in ac- 
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Alpha and Omega of 
Investment 


9 


HE greater the experience of 
the investment adviser, the 
more loudly he preaches the 
gospel of diversification. 
better to have ten $1,000 bonds 
than one $10,000 bond, and also 
to have one hundred shares each 
of ten stocks than a thousand 
shares of one stock, 
Moody. 

“Any security,” he says, “may 
at any time move contrary to the 
trend of the markets and of gen- 
eral business, but a well-diversi- 
fied list never moves contrary. 
Investing, like economics, is no 
such exact science as to enable 
any man, however expert, to be 
sure that a single selection is the 
best. Furthermore, in this proc- 
ess of diversification a group or 
assortment of securities should 
be bought as a whole, and held 
as a whole, and later sold as a 
whole.” 


“It is 


says John 


movements. These move. 
ments through the four 
stages develop, of course, 
in a more or less irregular 
fashion. These stages in 
the general cycle are not 
sharply defined, and it is 
often difficult to tell where 
one ends and the next be- 
gins. But the investor 
who wishes to get the best 
results must adapt himself 
and his holdings, so far as 
possible, to these move- 
ments. 

The proper method to 
pursue is this: First, dur- 
ing a bull market,  so- 
called, the aim should be 
to hold an extra high per- 
centage of those types of 
bonds, notes, and _ stocks, 
which naturally rise the 
most when a period of 
prosperity is immediately 
ahead. Second, upon the 
mountain top of prices, 
one’s method should be 
gradually to exchange out 
of all those types of sc- 
curities whose prices yield 
easily to liquidation, and 
into the more stable types 
whose prices tend to re- 
main unchanged under all 
conditions. Third, during 
the downward movement 














cordance with financial and 
business conditions; sec- 
ond, the proper diversification of 
one’s holdings, whether bonds or 
stocks; third, the scientific use of 
ratings and of economic facts in 
making investment selections. 

As an instance of the importance 
of rotation, it would be suicidal, it 
seems to me, to sell out high grade 
short term bonds at the top of a 
bull movement in securities, and 
invest in common stocks, but at 
the bottom of a bear movement in 
securities, this sort of an exchange 


diversification of individual issues. 

There are four different types ot 
movements in securities to which 
the investor should adapt himself 
in order to be successful. These 
are: first, what is known in Wall 
Street as the bull movement; sec- 
ond, the so-called distributing 
market at the high altitude; third, 
the so-called bear movement; and, 
fourth, the so-called accumulating 
market around the bottom prices. 
Expressing the same thought in 





or liquidating period, the 

aim should be merely pro- 
tection of capital and nothing else, 
for, in view of the fact that during 
a major bear movement bonds de- 
cline from 10 to 30 per cent. and 
stocks sometimes from 20 to 60 
or 70 per cent., even a 3 per cent. 
yield looks attractive in keeping 
one’s principal intact. Fourth, 
during a business depression the 
effort should be to exchange out of 
the extremely gilt edge, low in- 
terest bonds and notes, and into 
bonds and stocks which will rise 
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strongly during the next upward 
swing. 

This latter period is generally 
known as an accumulating market 
and applies not merely to the stock 
market but to the investment 
market in a very real way. It is 
the time of the depth of a business 
depression following a period of 
drastic liquidation. At such a 
time the element of risk has been 
largely eliminated, not only from 
low grade bonds, but also from 


most stocks. Therefore, after 
making sure that a 
major liquidaing pe- 


always a similar peak in the prices 
of representative bonds and stocks. 
Often, both bonds and stocks reach 
this peak approximately together, 
but at other times, especially when 
earnings are growing rapidly, 
bonds reach the peak months 
ahead of stocks. At this time one 
should make a general change into 
securities of the highest ratings 
and especially into gilt edge bonds 
and notes; the proportion of stocks 
should be greatly reduced, as 
these, when the decline occurs, 
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the market value of one’s principal. 
It is more important to avoid a 25 
per cent. loss than it is to make a 
25 per cent, profit. Bear move- 
ments in securities, as in business, 
never occur except as the result of 
inflation in one form or another. 
After such inflation has really de- 
veloped, the investor should not 
switch out of his high grade short 
term securities until the anticipated 
liquidation has occurred and ter- 
minated. 

It is assumed, of course, that the 
investor can identify 
approximately the 








riod has actually oc- 
curred, one is generally 
safe in taking on lib- 
eral purchases of bonds 
of lower ratings and 
often reputable invest- 
ment stocks ‘of many 
classes. The securities 
selected should be the 
ones which have ae- 
clined the most, being 
careful, however, to 
ascertain that they are 
of good character and 
are backed by good 
managements and bal- 
ance sheets which in- 


Thought 
By Berton Braley 


OU say “I think” ten times a day 


Or fifteen times, or twenty 


And even more. Well, anyway 

You sure repeat it plenty. + 
But pause and ponder half a wink 

And start your brain-cells clinking ; 
“I think” you say, but do you Think 

Or only Think you're thinking? 


How often is the thing you’ve thought 
Out of Yourself created 

And not a dictum you’ve been taught 
And simply imitated? 


PUR Av jes ORR ee ete 


dicate no danger of re- 
ceivership. A thor- 
ough depression of this 
kind generally takes 
most of the risk out of 
such bonds and stocks 
and at such times the 
investor can afford to 
buy a proportion of 
even common stocks of 


Into a reverie you sink 

And like an owl you're blinking, 
But do you actually Think, 

Or only Think you're thinking? 


“I think,” you say—and ladle out 
Some fusty old opinion 

That probably was known about 
In Pharaoh’s dominion. 

Do new ideas ever slink 


good character which 
at other times he nat- 
urally would not think 
of touching. For ex- 
ample, a period like 
that of 1921 was ideal 
for buying high and 
medium grade railroad 
bonds and many sound 
industrial stocks which 
were selling far below 
asset values. 

The general purpose 
during a bull or bear 





Into your cranium’s chinking? 
I wonder—do you really think 
Or only think you’re thinking? 


Traditions, customs, fill your head 
And some of them have virtue, 

But most of them have long been dead 
They fester there and hurt you. 

Son, chuck that clutter in the drink 
Wake up—don’t sit there blinking! 
Wake up! And then perhaps you'll Think 

And not just Think you’re thinking! 


times to make such 
changes. This he can 
do either from a knowl- 
edge of the timing of 
synchronism of his 
own business with 
general trade, or else 
by the use of economic 
facts. The course of 
the security markets is 
determined primarily 
by the rise and fall of 
the prosperity of our 
leading industries. 
Hence the man who 
knows the general 
business situation 
thereby must know 
when to make his in- 
vestment changes. If 
he desires assistance 
from economic re- 
search, he should em- 
ploy experts or special- 
ists who make a study 
of such matters. The 
greatest danger, how- 
ever, to the average in- 
vestor is to use super- 
ficial judgment and to 
be in haste to act. 
Large business or eco- 
nomic movements run 
slowly and there is al- 
ways plenty of time for 
the investor to make 
his changes if he keeps 
his mind on the sub- 
ject. 

In all investment 
operations the princi- 

















movement should be 

tc continue to hold the 

fluctuating types of bonds and 
stocks at least until they go high 
enough so that the risk in them be- 
gins to reappear. While their 
prices are rising from sub-normai 
to average there is little risk in 
them. One need not pretend to 
any expert market knowledge at 
such times, for as a matter of fact, 
so-called bull movements in both 
bonds and stocks are simultaneous 
and largely coincident with eras 
of expanding general prosperity. 
In a distributing market, which is 
the time when a general business 
revival reaches its peak, there is 





will depreciate much more than the 
bonds. At this juncture one 
should have realized a substantiai 
profit on his principal through the 
general upward movement in 
stocks and bonds and should now 
be willing gradually to change into 
bonds and notes showing lower 
yields, with the sole view of in- 
creasing the safety of principal. 
Throughout the duration of a 
declining movement in the security 
markets, these. low yield, highly 
stable securities should be con- 
tinuously held, since the main pur- 
pose now is to avoid shrinkage in 


ple o f diversification 
should be closely ad- 
hered to. It is better to have ten 
$1,000 bonds than one $10,000 
bond, and also to have one hun- 
dred shares each of ten stocks than 
a thousand shares of one stock. 
Any security may at any time 
move contrary to the trend of the 
markets and of general business, 
but a well-diversified list never 
moves contrary. Investing, like 
economics, is no such exact 
science as to enable any man, how- 
ever expert, to be sure that a sin- 
gle selection is the best. Further- 
more, in this process of diversifi- 
(Continued on page 680) 











“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By B. C. Forbes 
The Editor’s Impressions After 10,000-Mile Tour 


When you travel 10,000 miles over the United States, 
you become impressed afresh by the overwhelming im- 


portance of agriculture. City-bred folks, city-bred finan- 
ciers, city-bred business men need to travel over the 
country occasionally in order to obtain and retain a proper 
perspective. 

When I left New York two months ago, I was feeling 
quite optimistic over the general business outlook. 

On my return I cannot say that I feel any more op- 
timistic. 

Frankly, conditions in many sections are only fair. 

Long-protracted drought has told heavily upon the cat- 
tle industry in different States, has cut down the pros- 
pective yield of cotton, and has done damage to other 
crops. The Northwestern States have been hurt by de- 
pression in the lumber industry, depression which Gov- 
ernor Hartley of Washington described to me as the 
worst in his long connection with the industry. 

The copper industry has long suffered from low prices, 
with the consequence that the principal mining States have 
not been vigorously prosperous. California had more than 
an ordinary share of troubles last year, although it is now 
throwing off the bad effects. 

The steel industry has had spasms of acute dullness and 
this has affected various producing centers, not only in 
the East and Middlewest, but in the South. 

And heavy local, county, State and Federal taxes have 
had and still are having a bad effect upon enterprise. 

That is one phase of the national picture, and it is not 
an unimportant one. 

But the picture has another side, a most stimulating, 
invigorating, inspiring side. 

Almost every town and city I re-visited shows pro- 
nounced evidences of growth, progress and prosperity. 
True, a number of places are falling behind in the for- 
ward march, due, usually, to the palsying effect of domi- 
nation by old men who have gathered a competency for 
themselves and are now content to have things stand still. 
What is sometimes said in jest is tremendously true of 
certain towns, namely, that what they need is a few first- 
class funerals. 

But the advance made by this country as a whole dur- 
ing recent years is most impressive. Progress has been 
many-sided. The breed of steers now being raised in 
Texas is conspicuously better than it was a decade ago. So 
with dairy cows in the Northwest and Middlewest. So 
with pigs in the Corn Belt. The homes now being built 
for workmen are of distinctly more attractive and com- 
fortable type than they were not so many years ago. The 
school building of to-day is a veritable palace compared 
with the school building of a generation or over half-a- 
generation ago. City parks, hospitals, municipal gardens, 
motion picture houses, public buildings, municipal golf 
courses, water supplies—all of these to-day tell the story 
of America’s notable advancement during recent years. 


Again, the amount of substantial road-building and the 
amazing multiplication of automobiles reflect this progress 
and prosperity. So do the phenomenal number of beau- 
tiful new residential sections, dotted with ornate, luxur- 
ious, costly homes. 

When you turn to the bank statistics of America’s 
towns and cities, you get further convincing testimony of 
business and industrial growth. The increases in many 
places are, indeed, almost beyond belief. 

The veteran traveller is struck by the palatial hotels 
now to be found in many communities even of modest 
size. The number of superior hotels built in the last 
few years probably exceeds the number built in the 
previous twenty years. 

Sometimes you stop to ask yourself whether the people 
of this country have not allowed prosperity to go to their 
heads, so many evidences of unstinted spending do you see. 
But when you investigate how savings bank deposits 
have fared, you discover that they have increased en- 
ormously, to unprecedented totals. You discover, also, 
that never before was there such growth in the funds 
and operations of building and loan societies. You dis- 
cover, moreover, that the increase in life insurance 
policies has been colossal. 

Continuing your investigations, you find that in dif- 
ferent States there has been an amazing flow of savings 
into investments of local public utility and other corpora- 
tions, and trustworthy figures covering the whole coun- 
try reveal that the number of families now owning bonds 
and stocks has multiplied astonishingly. The heads of not 
a few large enterprises tell you, with justifiable pride, how 
many of their employees are now subscribing for shares 
on terms suited to their wages. 

The net impression made by all these multifarious 
factors can be briefly expressed thus: 

There may be no very pronounced improvement in 
business conditions throughout the whole country during 
the next few months. If present crop expectations are 
satisfactorily fulfilled, some betterment, over a wide area, 
would be in order. The New York Stock Exchange has 
recorded distinctly more pronounced gains in stocks than 
business thus far has recorded. 

But, taking a fairly long survey, the traveller over 
America cannot but feel confident, even enthusiastic. 


ss © 
Affectation never is effective. 
* 2 « 


Even an atom is full of life and force. You? 
* * * 


Words were given us to make others happy, not 


unhappy. 
* 2 
True love is expressed not by words but by service. 
x ok x 


Nobody can take your place. 
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(Left) W. J. CONNERS, 
Buffalo newspaper publisher, 
who has established a $1,000,- 
000 charity foundation to be 
used exclusively for Buffalo 
charities. Two Catholics, two 
Protestants and two Jews wil! 
be supervisors. 


(Right) ARTHUR J. MOR- 
RIS, founder of the Morris 
Plan, who has created a na- 
tion-wide organization to sell 
bonds to wage earners and 
salary earners in an effort to 
capitalize their wealth and 
spread investment knowledge. 
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Georgia’s Outlook Very Promising 

One State where cheerfulness is unusually pronounced 
is Georgia. At Atlanta I talked with such leading bank- 
ers as Robert F. Maddox, John K. Ottley, Bolling H. 
Jones and William J. Blalock. This thumb-nail sketch, 
made by Mr. Ottley, accurately depicts how the bankers, 
as well as other business leaders, regard conditions and 
prospects: “Reports from various sections of the State, 
especially from South Georgia, indicate that if weather 
conditions continue reasonably favorable during the re- 
mainder of the season, 1925 will bring to Georgia the 
largest crop yield we have had in several years. Melons 
and peaches are turning out well. The tobacco crop is 
made; we have about twice the acreage in tobacco that 
we had last year, and should have a correspondingly 
larger money return from it if it is successfully gathered 
and cured. The outlook for cotton is good—the weevil 
damage so far has not been disastrous, and if this menace 
can be controlled during the next few weeks, and weather 
conditions are favorable to the maturing and harvesting 
of the staple, our cotton yield will be the largest in recent 
years. Since Georgia is primarily an agricultural state, 
and the general condition of business at the present time 
is fair, the successful crop year that is indicated should 
make for a satisfactory volume of business in all lines.” 


* * x 
A close friend is better than a close relation. 
x * * 


Americans Have Many Brands of Handshakes 

You have often heard, “Americans are great joiners.” 
I never realized the amount of truth embodied in this 
statement until my latest tour throughout the country, in 
course of which I shook hands with perhaps ten thou- 
sand people from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Canadian Border to Mexico. Judging by the different 
“srips” I received, I am inclined to think there must be 
at least ten thousand different secret societies, brother- 
hoods, orders and fraternal organizations of one kind or 
another. Sometimes it was almost embarrassing not to 
be able to return extra-emphatic grips, accompanied by 
an appealing look square into my eyes. I never con- 
tracted the “joining” itch, but after this latest experience 
I am almost persuaded to start in collecting grips, pins 
and badges. Maybe I have been missing a lot. 











What President of Southern Railway Expects 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, 
is regarded throughout the South, as well as in financial 
and railroad circles, as having done a giant’s job in build- 
ing up a vast transportation system comparable with the 
best on the continent. And Southerners recognize that, 
in doing this, he has invaluably facilitated and stimu- 
latei the development of the Southland. Harriman’s re- 
generation of the Union Pacific was more spectacular, 
but Harrison’s transformation of the Southern Railway 
has been not less solid. 

I sought out Mr. Harrison as the one man best quali- 
fied to give “Forbes” readers a broad, general picture of 
conditions throughout the South. Here is a correct ac- 
count of how Mr. Harrison feels and of what he ex- 


pects ; 

Estimating business conditions in the South by railway 
traffic, the trade record in July, 1925, is found to be between 
the high mark of 1923 and the lower level of 1924. 

The expectation of large business in 1925, which was cur- 
rent following the Presidential election, has not, indeed, been 
realized, but there has been no substantial ground for disap- 
pointment. Underlying conditions are thoroughly sound and 
point to a steady but not spectacular increase in volume of 
trade during the remainder of the year. 

No industry in the South is languishing. Capacity is not 
in every case being absorbed, but even those industries which 
are running on short time are doing a good business on a 
profitable basis. 

There is no complaint in the distributing trades. The ex- 
planation seems to be that the purchasing power of the ter- 
tory is higher than ever it was. This is true particularly of 
the wage earner, in agriculture as in industry. 

Cotton: The present outlook is for a large cotton crop. 
Even if it proves more than the Government estimate, as much 
as 15,000,000 bales, the world can absorb whatever the South 
shall offer, and so the producer does not expect to get from 
his cotton less in the aggregate than from a smaller crop at 
higher staple prices; nor does he forget that a larger crop 
means a larger tonnage of mearketable cottonseed. A reduc- 
tion in the staple price is, however, an economic necessity 
in the interest of the cotton manufacturer, whose welfare is 
to-day almost as important to the South as that of the planter. 

Despite pessimistic reports here and there relating to condi- 
tions affecting the market as to particular textiles, the posi- 
tion of the Southern cotton mill industry is to-day strong. 

Tobacco: Except in Virginia, the crop is reported to be in 
excellent condition. Production in Georgia and eastern Ten- 
nessee will be substantially in excess of any previous crop. 
A profitable market is assured. 

Fruits: The peach and melon crops have this year found good 
markets and the producers have generally reaped a profit. 

Iron and Steel: This industry is every day taking more of 
a place as a business barometer in the South, as it long has 
elsewhere. Curtailment of production and of stock has been 
in progress for several months. Ingot production, at 93 per 
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cent. of capacity in March, is now on basis of 65 per cent. 
Unfilled orders at the end of May, and again at the end of 
June, were reported to be less than on the same dates last 
year. New sales at the end of June represent about 48 per 
cent. of capacity, while shipments represent 72 per cent: 
thus shipments were in excess of production, as well as of new 
sales. These conditions indicate a turning point and are so 
construed by trade reports. It seems likely that bottom has 
been reached in the production of pig iron and manufacture 
of iron and steel, and that the trend of these commodities will 
be upward for the remainder of the year. 


Coal: There is at present an overproduction and a lowering 
of prices, which occasion purchases on the spot market rather 
than the letting of contracts. None the less, the volume is 
likely to increase, not mierely because of the normal expansion 
of industry but because power requirements have outstripped 
power production through hydro-electric agencies, and fur- 
ther because there are indications that the use of fuel oil ir 
industry is being reduced. 


Forest Products: The manufacturer of lumber and the 
railroad officer have both learned that dependable transporta- 
tion service has taught the merchant in the North and East 
that he can afford to carry small stocks of lumber. As a con- 
sequence, output of lumber from Southern mills is now largely 
controlled by the demand from day to day. That unexpected 
development does not necessarily mean reduced tonnage over 
a statistical period. 


This Man Succeeded Under Unusual Circumstances 


F you look at your map you will find that San An- 
I tonio is located near the extreme South of Texas, 
almost at the Mexican Border, some 1950 miles from 
New York, 920 miles from Chicago, and 1900 miles from 
San Francisco. Yet from this location pours forth drug 
supplies to nearly all parts of the United States (and 
Mexico), to the number of more than 15,000,000 pack- 
ages a year. And this gigantic business has been built 
up wholly from the profits earned on an original invest- 
ment of $79,000. To-day the concern owns the most 
complete and best-equipped plant of its kind in the whole 
country. This enterprise is the San Antonio Drug Com- 
pany. But, speaking more strictly, it is William Ochse. 

How has he done it? 

Reared in the drug business, Mr. Ochse went to St. 
Louis, and took what he calls a “post graduate” course of 
twelve years to fit himself to enter the manufacturing 
and distributing field in a large way. When he took hold 
of the San Antonio Drug Company, it was a relatively 
little affair covering only a small territory. Under Mr. 
Ochse’s direction things began to hum. He reasoned that 
he could save enough in labor costs, by training the abund- 
ance of cheap, unskilled labor available, to enable him to 
overcome transportation charges and to compete success- 
fully with St. Louis, New York and other large centers. 
His theory proved wholly correct. Pharmaceuticals are 
manufactured in very large quantities in competition 
against all the larger concerns and one line of products 
alone is distributed to the tune of fully 10,000,000 pack- 
ages a year. 

This unique enterprise interested me. You often hear 
it said that unless a plant’s location is “just right” it must 
fail, that unless this, that and the next thing is just so, 
then success is impossible. Well, San Antonio certainly 
would not be chosen by an outsider looking over the map 
of the United States for an ideal distributing center. 
Yet, consider the facts which have just been cited. Mr. 
Ochse modestly attributes his success to low-cost labor. 
Labor in San Antonio unquestionably is extraordinarily 
cheap in comparison with labor in most centers and this 
is not a consideration to be overlooked. But investiga- 
tion revealed that the extraordinary success of the San 
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Antonio Drug Company is mainly due, as the success of 
nearly every notable enterprise is due, to the brains ang 
the toil of one man. Mr. Ochse’s outstanding charac. 
teristic is his irrepressible enthusiasm. Also, he posj- 
tively radiates energy. He constantly looks for new ways 
of doing things, and particularly for labor-saving devices, 
Going over his huge plant, he would point to product after 
product and declare in a tone of intense satisfaction, “No 
human hand touched that product—everything done by 
machinery.” 

Just as one decaying apple can ruin a whole barrel, so 
one dynamic, brainy, forceful citizen can tone up a whole 
city. The dimensions of the output of certain Ochse 
products have caused him to establish or cooperate in 
establishing plants to make materials needed in his busi- 
ness. By and by this one enterprise will doubtless bring 
into existence locally all sorts of supplementary concerns, 
such as a printing works, a paper plant, a toy factory, etc., 
etc. Yes, this drug company furnishes all kinds of toys 
and other novelties now so popular in drug stores. 

After all, is it not true that it is not the locality that 
counts most, but the man? 


Pursued by Arizona “Bandits” 


We had a bandit “scare” during a hundred-mile 
ride through the desert and over the mountains be- 
tween Phoenix and Prescott, Arizona. The country is 
dreary and desloate for long stretches. You see or 
meet few human beings. As we approached the edge 
of the rugged country some miles from Prescott, a 
car containing two men was drawn up near the high- 
way, its head towards-the road. The men were peer- 
ing in our direction, and the instant we passed they 
threw on full speed and started chasing us. 

We hit fifty-five miles an hour, on a road not ex- 
actly as smooth as a billiard table, but our chasers 
rushed after us at breakneck speed. One member 
of our party was terrified lest the “bandits” would 
overtake us and start shooting. She was not paci- 
fied by being told to slide on the floor so as to 
escape any bullets that might come from behind. The 
wild ride continued until we entered Prescott. 

The “bandits”? They were a delegation sent to 
welcome us to a gathering of Prescott citizens met 
to do us honor! One of the “bandits” was a man 
who every morning pays for and prints a column 
written by the editor of “Forbes” and who person- 
ally covers the city delivering copies to several hun- 
dred business men and houses, giving up almost two 
hours every day to this unique task. It was, nat- 
urally, a pleasure to learn from this “bandit,” Dan 
Seaman, that this stroke of enterprise has helped 
him to build up his printing business, since it brings 
him into daily touch with several hundred “prospects.” 

Would that there were more such “bandits”! 

Also, I want to mention, mainly for the encour- 
agement of those who earnestly strive to produce a 
creditable “Forbes,” that it was peculiarly gratifying 
to find, in this city in the heart of Arizona, that one 
of the leading business houses devoted a big window 
exclusively to displaying “Forbes,” articles written by 
its editor, and a message of Welcome in large letters 
of gold. 
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Uncle Sam—“Gosh! How You’ve Grown” 
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OBBY JONES played 
Be: with me at At- 
lanta. During the first 
third of the game, I held my 
own. He won one hole, I 


won one, and four were tied. 
The figures on the score card 











Bobby Jones Teaches 
A Business Lesson 
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said I was as good a player 
and had as much chance of winning as Bobby Jones. 

But the inevitable happened: Bobby Jones licked me 
severely. 

Why the “inevitable?” 

Because Bobby Jones has laid the most solid founda- 
tions as a golfer ever since he was five years old. He 
was thoroughly coached; he has studied every angle of 
the game; he has practised consistently; he has regularly 
pitted his skill against the best experts in the world; he 
has given his mind and heart to the game wholesouledly 
for twenty years. Golf, so to speak, has been a vital part 
of him. 

Golf to Bobby Jones, indeed, has meant more than a 
pastime. To golf his parents and he attribute the sav- 
ing of his life. City-bred, he was so delicate a child that 
the doctors despaired of keeping him alive. His worthy 
parents took him out of the city that he might breathe 
nothing but pure air. They located on the edge of a golf 
course. At an age when other children start kinder- 
garten, Bobby Jones started to play with golf clubs. They 
so fascinated him that he devoted all his meager vitality 
to using them. His health steadily strengthened. 

By the time he was nine, he could hold his own with 
most of the adult members of the club. At eleven he 
was a tournament player, and before he was fifteen his 
skill was spreading through the country. To-day his 
record eclipses that of any other golfer who ever lived. 

Contrast this record with mine. I played at golf a 
little in my teens; then the battle for existence monopo- 

' lized all my time and efforts for many years; later, I 
played more or less during brief Summer vacations; but 
only a few years ago did I join a golf club. 


Did I imagine for a moment at the end of the fourth 
or fifth or sixth hole that I was going to beat Bobby 
Jones or.come near tying him? Not at all. The final 
result was a foregone conclusion. Not only was I badly 
beaten that day, but the next day Bobby Jones played 
eighteen holes in 68 strokes, a marvelous demonstration 
of superb skill. 

This experience on the golf field turned my mind to 
the larger field of life. I could not but reflect that many 
men wonder why others draw ahead of them. Also, the 
heads of some corporations cannot understand why other 
corporations achieve much greater success. 

Again, some young man or some new enterprise will 
start off most promisingly, even brilliantly. To the on- 
looker their chances of success appear extremely bright. 
But they go only so far, and then lose out. 

In other instances, young men, or young concerns, be- 
gin making a creditable record and keep on accomplish- 
ing bigger and bigger things. 

What is the explanation? 

Some of the seed scattered by the Biblical sower fell 
on stony ground and sprang up quickly and promisingly. 
But the ground had no solid foundation, no sustaining 








has not been sufficient prep. 
aration, sufficient study, sufficient analysis. 

Other individuals and other enterprises are of thy 
Bobby Jones class. Dissect the careers of a hundrej 
Americans who have attained conspicuous success in the 
world of affairs, and you will find that almost every on 
of them applied themselves wholeheartedly to fitting them. 
selves for their life’s work. You will find that they 
studied while others played. You will find that they gave 
to their tasks the very best that’ was in them, that they 
put into their strivings every ounce of their mentd 
powers, often sapping their physical vitality. You wil 
find that they built up the right kind of background, that 
they laid the right kind of foundation, and that they paid 
a price to gain the mastery they attained. 

Dissect the careers of a hundred men who have never 
pulled themselves up above the ranks of mediocrity, and 
you will find that most of them studied and planned and 
sweated less than the successful hundred. You will find 
that they accepted circumstances and did not expend 
superhuman effort to triumph over them. 

Again, dissect the careers of a hundred men who shot 
up into temporary prominence, and who then sank back. 
You will find that most of them had not created the proper 
background, had not built proper foundations, had not 
mastered every angle of their line of endeavor. 

So, the lesson I learned from Bobby Jones was not a 
golf lesson, but a business lesson. My experience with 
him taught me how essential it is to till the soil deeply, 
to keep at it everlastingly, to use mental force rather than 
physical force. There was driven home to me the neces- 
sity for digging below the surface before forming judg- 
ment: the score card during the first six holes indicated 
that we were equally skilful and that we had equal chances 
of winning, whereas anyone acquainted with a knowledge 
of our respective golfing experiences could have foretold 
with certainty what the outcome would be. 

To become a golf champion, you have to fit yourself. 
To become a champion in any line of business requires 
not less thought and forethought and stick-to-it-iveness. 

“Luck” may hold for a while, as it did with me on the 
golf links. But it won’t last. 

x * x 

The mind needs feeding as much as the body. Are you 
acting accordingly? 
ee - 


Chesty? Remember you once were a beginner. 


.* © 
A valuable step: out-of-doors. 
* * x 
Promise little; perform much. 
* * * 
The pushing fellow needs no pull. 
* * * 
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You can’t do your duty to yourself unless you do your 
duty to others. 
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Cadillac Cars 


HE simplest, quick- 

est way to convey to 
you an adequate con- 
ception of these new 
Cadillac cars—the most 
superlatively beautiful 
line that Cadillac has 
ever produced —is_ to 
record a practical and 
highly important fact. 


That fact is that in the 
development of these 
new cars, Cadillac 
has expended more 
than $2,500,000 in 
jigs, tools and_ dies 
alone for the purpose 














of Cadillac’s 23- 
Providing, by means year sue aie an 
of new engineering, cars — the last 11 years 
a new standard of with eight-cylinder 
beauty, a new meas- cars exclusively— 
ure of ease an da unites with Cadillac’s 
b ‘Li latest engineering con- 
new orilliancy of ceptions in producing 
perfor mance un- this new creation. 
equalled in Cadillac We are certain that 
history — and true y ~ — - om 
opinion tha e new 
to all the fine Cadil- line of eight-cylinder 
lac traditions. Cadillac cars not only 
surpasses all others 


in every important 


of producing the finest Cadillac in history. essential, but goes far beyond Cadillac’s 


All of the resources — engineering, pur- 


previous best. 


chasing and manufacturing — of both The new Cadillac cars will be shown 
Cadillac and General Motors have been beginning July 30 by Cadillac dealers 
brought to bear upon this paramount object. everywhere. 


CADILLAC “gros CAR COMPANY 


Division of General 


Motors Corporation 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


SKED for the secret of his 
A success, a “free lance” adver- 

tising writer whose income is 
said to exceed $150,000 a year re- 
plied: 

“It is because J have something to 
sell,” he said, “whereas the average 
$40 a week copywriter merely has to 
sell something.” 

The transposition of a single word 
means a difference of more than 
$147,000 in the two incomes. 

The advertising man’s thought-pro- 
voking epigram reminded me of the 
experience of a young friend of mine 
in a different line of endeavor. While 
he has not yet attained anything like 
the income of which the advertising 
man boasts, yet he has been able to 
more than double his earnings a sec- 
ond time. 

A few years ago this man, whom 
we will call Bert Bronson, merciless- 
ly analyzed his lack of progress in the 
business world up to that time. 

He was honest with himself in 
recognizing the fact that the reason 
that he wasn’t getting more from 
the world was because he was not 
giving more. Through all the years 
he had not really posssesed some- 
thing to sell, but only the dire neces- 
sity of providing for his family, 
which forced him to sell something, it 
didn’t matter much what, thought 
Bronson at that time, provided only 
there was enough money in it. 

As his family grew older and their 
needs multiplied, the problem wor- 
tried Bronson. So he confided his 
trouble to a friend, who was also a 
bit of a philosopher. 

“The trouble with you,” said the 
friend, “is that you don’t really like 
your work enough to labor and study 
to become really proficient init. Tell 
me, isn’t there come one feature of 
your work that you specially like to 
do more than anything else?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, there is,” cried 
Bronson, eagerly. “I love to talk 
over their problems with other men 
and see if I cannot help them to bet- 
ter their work. But I can’t develop 
that phase of my work because there 
is no money in tt.” 

“Don’t worry about the money 
part,” laughed the philosopher friend. 
“This old world of ours will always 
give its richest reward to the man 
who does what he likes to do, pro- 
vided he works and studies to become 
really skilful in it and learns how to 
sell his ability to the world.” 

“But this one thing I love to do, 
merely the giving out of my own 
personality in ways that may help 
others, seems such a little thing,” 
protested Bronson. “Surely you 


Have Something to Sell! 


By W. L. Barnhart 


wouldn’t have me give up my great 
work for it.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
how small, if it’s what you really like 
to do,” returned his friend. ‘Why, 
I know a man who is worth nearly 
$50,000 today because he determined 
years ago to become the best boot- 
black in Pennsylvania. He loved to 
black boots and to treat his custom- 
ers a little better than the other 
bootblacks treated them and the re- 
sult was that the world soon made a 
beaten path to his door and his little 
shop had to be enlarged, and then 
enlarged again to care for the 
throngs. 

“No matter how small you may 
feel this work to be, if you really like 
it, the key to success lies in broaden- 
ing and developing your own special 
talent unceasingly. Try to become 
the best in our world in your par- 
ticular line and then sell your ability 
for a worthwhile income.” 

In telling me of this incident, 
Bronson declared it the turning point 









in his life. He did work and study 
to become proficient in the special 
line he had discussed with his 
philosopher friend. 

For years he was never to be 
found without a brief case crammed 
full of magazines and books dealing 
with his specialty. He read and 
studied at every opportunity on trains 
and in subways and while waiting 
for appointments. He never let a 
chance pass by to tell others what 
he was doing and to give voice to his 
ambition. Before long, to his de- 
light, his little world began to take 
him at his own valuation and to 
reward him as a specialist. 

Today he enjoys an income several 
time as large as when he first talked 
with his friend, the philosopher, and 
he expects to increase the returns 
from his work every year, so he tells 
me. 

For the world pays those who have 
something to sell but is very chary 
of its favors to those who merely 
have to sell something. 


Managing Investment Funds 
(Continued from page 673) 


cation a group or assortment of se- 
curities should be bought as a 
whole, and held as a whole, and 
later sold as a whole. If one makes 
a practice of selling those securi- 
ties in which he has a profit, and 
holding the remainder in the hope 
of a profit, he usually finds that he 
has sold out the ones that go up 
the most, thus forfeiting a large 
profit, and then when a drastic de- 
cline occurs he still is holding the 
weakest securities which will de- 
cline the most violently. In other 
words, by not going into and out 
of an assortment as a whole, his in- 
stinctive selection so works out 


that he disposes of the fine securi-. 


ties and keeps the rotten eggs. 

The general principle should be 
to take on a larger proportion of 
low-rated securities during an ac- 
cumulating market and _ switch 
into high-rated securities exclu- 
sively before the end of the dis- 
tributing market. The lower the 
rating, the wider are the price 
swings of a stock or bond, and the 
higher the rating, the greater, as a 
rule, is the stability or constancy 
of price. Among securities of the 
same class and representing the 
same industry or the same or simi- 
lar governments, it is a proper 
practice to select from those of 
equal rating the ones which show 
the better yields. 

I have not suggested any per- 
centage distribution for one’s capi- 








tal since this varies with the char- 
acter of the institution or investor 
and also with the financial situ- 
ation. Manifestly the percentage 
distribution should be very differ- 
ent at the top of a bull movement 
from what it should be at the bot- 
tom of a bear movement. Nor 
have I discussed the time allowed 
for completing a switch in either 
direction. As a rule, both dis- 
tributing and accumulating mar- 
kets show a minimum duration of 
about four months, while not in- 
frequently they last six to eight 
months. This means that one may 
take plenty of time around the 
ends of both bull and bear move- 
ments without losing his oppor- 
tunity. 

Nor have I gone into the rela- 
tive merits of long and short term 
securities in this article. The gen- 
eral rule, of course, is that the 
longer the term, the greater the re- 
sponse to the changes in the price 
of capital, and, therefore, the wider 
price fluctuations, and vice versa. 
During the first stage of a decline 
in bonds from a high peak, before 
stocks become acutely weak, the 
medium grade short term notes 
hold better than the highest grade 
because there is less competition 
between them and commercial 
paper. But after stocks become 
acutely weak, the highest grade 
short term. notes hold better than 
the long term bonds. 
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For further informa- 
tion on the National 
Accounting Machine 
write to the ac- 
counting Machine 
Division at the 
factory. 








Office of The National Electrical Supply Company 


Saves time, reduces expense, 
gives greater accuracy 


The National Electrical Supply Company, Washington, 
gets these results on analysis work with National 


Accounting Machine. 


The National Electrical Supply Company does both a 
wholesale and retail business in electrical, automobile and 
machine supplies. Sales are analyzed according to sales- 
men, territories and selling price. Shipments are analyzed 
according to five different classifications. 


A National Accounting Machine has been used on this 
work for more than a year. The firm says this of the re- 
sults, “Since installing this machine we have effected a 
saving in time of approximately eight days in a month and 
saved the expense of one clerk. Information is more ac- 
curate than under the old system.” 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 













































In recognition of the outstanding 
superiority of Fisk Balloon 
Tires, many prominent car 
makers, as well as tens of thou- 
sands of car owners, are using 
Fisk Balloons in preference to 


all others. 


There are Fisk Balloon Tires 
for both regular and small dia- 


meter rims. 






FISK 


BALLOON TIRES 


ISK Balloon Tires have strik- 
ingly proved that it is not 
necessary to sacrifice milege to 
gain full Balloon comfort. 


You, too, will ride easier, safer 
and more economically on Fisk 
Balloon Tires. 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
CRAKE WARK AEG. & PAT_OFe. 














































































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 


71 Broadway 


New York 
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How to Make a Test of 
. Your Ability 


HIS is a test to ascertain your 
- personal fitness. Give a grade 
of three for each question if you 
are above the average, two if you 
are average, and one if you are be- 
low average. Hence, thirty is a 
perfect score and twenty an aver- 
age score. The questions, prepared 
by the Kansas City Teachers Col- 
lege, are: 

1. Neatness—Are my habits of 
personal cleanliness the best? Do 
I dress suitably? Do I keep my 
personal effects orderly? , 

2. Broadmindedness—Am _  I[ 
ready to recognize worth in 
others? Have I respect for the 
opinions and beliefs of others? 
Have I the ability to consider both 
sides of a question? 

3. Courtesy—Do I try to man- 
ifest a real spirit of thoughtful, 
kindly helpfulness? Do I avoid 
practices that make me _ con- 
spicuous? 

4. Dependability—Am I punc- 
tual in meeting all engagements 
and agreements? Am I trust- 
worthy about meeting obligations 
to the best of my ability? 

5. .Loyalty—Have I a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of 
the business with which I am con- 
nected? Do I make my personal 
interests secondary to my business 
interests? Have I a real respect 
for my occupation? 

x x 





* 


One of the illusions is that the 
present hour is not the critical, de- 
cisive hour. Write it on your heart 
that every day is the best day in the 
year.—Emerson. 

* * * 











The Creative Power of 
Thought 


S you think, you travel; and 
as you love, vou attract. You 
_are to-day where your thoughts 
have brought you; you will be to- 
morrow where your thoughts take 
you. You cannot escape the re- 
sult of your thoughts, but can en- 
dure and learn, can accept and be 
glad. You will realize the vision 
(not the idle wish) of your heart, 
be it base or beautiful, or a mix- 
ture of both, for you will always 
gravitate towards that which you 
secretly must love. Into your hands 
will be placed the exact results 
of your thoughts; you will receive 
that which you earn; no more, 
no less. Whatever your present 
environment may be, you will fall, 
remain, or rise with your thoughts, 
your vision, your ideal. You will 
become as small as your dom- 
inant aspiration.—By James Allen, 
in “Forward.” 
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Starrett and Van Vleck, New York, Architects 


What makes 
this building possible? 





This monogram of the General 
Electric Company is on the 
motors in the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society building. 
Look for it on the motor when 
you buy an electric machine 
for home, office or factory. The 
letters G-E are a symbol of 
service, the initials of a friend. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Qs 






An impressive monu- 
ment, both to sound in- 
surance principles and 
to advanced architec- 
tural and engineering 

ractice, is the new 

uilding of The Equi- 
table Life Assurance 
Society, at 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 
City. 


This new building has comfortable 
office room for more than 6,000 men 
and women. 


Without 27 electric motors that run 
its numerous elevators, 72 more that 
run its heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, and 12 others for water supply 
and pneumatic tube system, this vast 
structure would be a lifeless pile of 
masonry and steel. 
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How Davey “Tree Surgeons” 
Grew Big in Small Town 


(Continued from page 661) 


business of $10,000 in 1906. 

To-day, at 41, Martin L. Davey 
has succeeded not only in building a 
pioneer business, but he has found 
time to serve three terms as mayor 
of his home town and is now in his 
third term as Congressman from the 
Fourteenth Ohio district. His suc- 
cess as a Congressman is quite re- 
markable in that he is a Democrat 
in a district whose every county is 
strongly Republican. Last year, Cal- 
vin Coolidge carried this district by 
58,000 votes and Mr. Davey was 
elected by a majority of 2,000, a 
turnover of 60,000 votes in his be- 
half. 

In delving into the plan of organ- 
ization and methods of the Davey 
company, I found several things that 
give interesting sidelights on the 
character of its manager. 

For one thing, every pivotal man 
is a stockholder, and seven of the 
nine members of the board of di- 
rectors are men actually engaged in 
the business. 

Field foremen who have been with 
the company four years are given 
twenty-year endowment insurance 
policies in the sum of $1,000 on 
which the company pays all pre- 
miums. At seven years, the policy 
is increased to $2,000, and at ten 
years to $3,000. In each instance an 
individual policy is issued which be- 
comes the property of the foreman, 
and there are no restrictions on it 
whatsoever, except that he cannot 
borrow on it or surrender it for its 
cash value without the consent of the 
company. This is done to insure ac- 
cumulation of a cash estate. 

All field workers are protected 
against loss of income due to sick- 
ness or to accident while off duty by 
an insurance fund which the com- 
pany has set up out of its own in- 
come. For accidents incurred during 
course of duty, field workers are pro- 
tected by the compulsory liability in- 
surance laws of Ohio, but to these 
payments the company adds its own, 
making a more liberal arrangement. 

In the history of the Davey Com- 
pany no employee has ever gotten a 
raise by asking for it, for the reason 
that the company follows a sys- 
tematic plan of making raises before 
they are requested. 

“In a company such as ours,” ex- 
plained Mr. Davey, “the caliber of 
our people and their mental attitude 
is of first importance. We can keep in 
close touch with the office force at 
Kent, but in the field we have 550 
men divided into small squads, located 
at various points from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Mississippi River, 
and constantly moving. Their work 
we superwse in so far as possible 
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Vauclain’s Dollar Diplomacy 


By Earle 


AM VAUCLAIN and General 
S Obregon sat down for a chat 

in Mexico City one day. Sam 
wanted to sell locomotives. Obre- 
gon — then President — needed 
them, but had no money. 

“Come back to-morrow and I'll 
make you a proposition,” he said, 
finally. 

On the morrow the proposition 
was this: 

“You loan me a million dollars 
with which to get the railways 
started and I'll buy five million 
dollars worth of equipment—on 
credit.” 

Vauclain blinked. Then he said, 
“Tll go you fifty-fifty”; and he 
loaned Mexico a half-million dol- 
lars and booked a two-and-a-half 
millon dollar order. 

He gave disorganized transpor- 
tation in Argentine a million-and- 
a-half dollar lift; and sent five 


C. Reeves 


millions in rolling stock there, on 
a credit slip. 


When sugar prices broke and 
Cuba faced a panic, the island 
owed Vaunclain’s company several] 
millions. While others were 
afraid, Vauclain spent more money 
there, and to-day the Cubans have 
whittled their bill down until it js 
only a few hundred thousands. 


Vauclain has bet forty millions, 
in all parts of the world during the 
disorganized post-war period, on 
his belief in basic public sanity. 

You cannot go wrong on a loco- 
motive: it works for peace and 
prosperity. That’s Vauclain’s 
idea. The dollar is helping the 
world back to work. Vauclain, 
and others like him, build a world 
economic entente. They have faith, 
and they practice true dollar diplo- 
macy. 








through our chief expert and his as- 
sistants, but it is obvious that our 
first reliance must be on the men 
themselves. We choose men very 
carefuly. Our records show that 
from one hundred applicants, we 
take only ten, and that of these ten 
five are eliminated in the process of 
training. The ones who remain have 
been thoroughly tested, and we be- 
lieve that they are of the right char- 
acter and ability, but if later we find 
that we are mistaken we prune them 
out of the organization. 

“Twice a year, aS a systematic 
policy, we go over the records of all 
our salaried employees with a view 
to making increases, if they have been 
earned. The records of the field 
workers we inspect once a month, 
and if increases are merited we grant 
them. Consequently, we believe that 
when a man asks for a raise, he has 
not earned it, and under these cir- 
cumstances we never accede to his 
request. What we try to do is to an- 
ticipate the normal aspirations of 
people to get ahead and to give tan- 
gible evidence in the pay envelope. 
When you quit recognizing human 
merit, you simply don’t get it any 
more. It is a human instinct to want 
to grow and to get along in the world, 
and we try to give it full recogni- 
tion.” 

In putting key men on the board 
of directors, Mr. Davey acted on the 
theory that, if their advice and de- 
cisions were valuable in the every- 
day conduct of their departments, 
they were equally valuable in formu- 
lating the policies of the company as 
a whole. Before these key men be- 
came directors, Mr. Davey sold them 


stock. It was not an ordinary trans- 
action. The stock was offered them 
far below a reasonable market value. 

“I want to be surrounded by suc- 
cessful men,” Mr. Davey told me. 
“I want no one here who thinks of 
himself as just a cog in a machine. 
We try to create an atmosphere that 
makes men realize they are a part of 
the company and we seek to do it in 
a tangible way. I want men here who 
are real personalities, normal, capa- 
ble, aspiring men, who think of the 
future. 

“You ask me, “Does it pay? The 
answer is, ‘Yes.’ We find not only 
that we have greatly increased our 
sales, but that we have prospered 
more in proportion to the volume of 
sales. For one thing, we have prac- 
tically eliminated complaints. We do 
not average more than three in one 
hundred. This means that we leave 
clients satisfied, even enthusiastic, 
and that everywhere we have volun- 
teer advertisers. Naturally, this makes 
sales resistance less. Such a satis- 
factory condition of affairs could not 
be brought about, in my opinion, by 
any rule of discipline. 

“We do not have competition. 
Here and there are small local firms, 
but there is no other company or- 
ganized on a national basis as we are. 
This is a unique situation. If we 
did not take pains to prevent it, we 
should probably miss the spur of 
competition. As long ago as 1912, 
we set up rules and standards de- 
signed to produce upon our organ- 
ization the effect of competition. In 
other words, we compete with our- 
selves, and every year we try to make 
the standard higher. 
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7% 


Get 8Zin 





8% 


vida 


VERYBODY knows that value commands its price. 

It is equally true that price is not determined by quality 
alone, but also by local conditions. Thus, the price you get 
for your investment ‘money, namely interest, depends on 
local conditions where your security is located. 


A crate of Florida oranges is cheaper at 
the grove than the same crate in the 
Northern market; a fine diamond costs 
more on Fifth Avenue than in Africa 
though the quality is the same; rents 
average lower in Philadelphia than in 
New York; labor hire is cheaper in cen- 
tral Europe than in America. Every- 
thing varies in price, quality for qual- 
ity, where local conditions vary. Trans- 
portation, import duty, supply and 
demand, living expenses —local condi- 
tions—all affect price. 


Today conditions local to Florida per- 


mit investors to get 8% on first mortgage 
security, on precisely the security which 
in other sections of the country yields 
only 54 % or6%. Because Florida is de- 
veloping faster than local capital can ac- 
cumulate 8% is offered for outside capital. 


There are five definite reasons why, 
at this time, conditions so favor the in- 
vestor that 8% is obtainable on solid, 
first mortgage security in Florida. Let 
us send you a free booklet plainly set- 
ting forth these five reasons. You as- 
sume no obligation by investigating. 
Mail the coupon today. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


‘TRUST COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


£2. 
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Budgeting—Realistic Method 
° of Business Control 
(Continued from page 664) 


their individual sales and _ the 
combined sales respectively and 
thus establish quotas and the basis 
of a manufacturing program. For 
convenience, the accounting office 
may be called on to assemble the 
estimates and to set up comparisons 
with past performances. An in- 
formal committee of executives 
may review the estimates, adjust 
them, challenge them, and finally 
adopt them, subject to any superior 
approval that may be required by 
the chief executive or directors. 


Casting Out the Unnecessary 


The salient benefit of this pro- 
cedure is the opportunity it gives 
for self-analysis. Old habits and 
assumptions may be questioned 
and discarded, if they do not stand 
the test of scrutiny. Every estab- 
lished business acquires habits. 
Habits are essential to its life and 
continuance. It is not desirable 
any more than it is possible to dis- 
card all habits, but many of them 
become sources of waste and en- 
cumbrances. It is a commonplace, 
especially true in business, that 
many things assumed to be neces- 
sary and founded on justifications 
are not necessary and cannot be 
justified. The process of budget- 
ing, if conducted with candor be- 
comes, so to speak, an administra- 
tive catharsis. The organism is 
cleansed and new vitality is accord- 
ed it by a clarified vision and re- 
constructed purposes. Business is 
not wholly composed of profitable 
activities. Many things must be 
done to satisfy customers and to 
maintain good-will that yields no 
direct profit. But it is desirable to 
earmark such activities and to live 
under no illusion regarding them. 

Much has been written regarding 
the tonic effect an organization 
experiences from budget making 
and enforcements. No _ better 
statement of this is current than 
that appearing in the manual of 
the budget committee of the New 
England Telephone Company: 

We now (under the budget plan) 
not only study and discuss our in- 
dividual jobs, but we also see at the 
same time how they fit into the big 
company job. This not only makes 
the big job better, but it also makes 
our individual jobs better, more in- 
teresting and more valuable; for it 
means that instead of simply drifting 
with the big job as a whole, we 
assist in directing it. To assist ac- 
tively in directing a big business 
like ours leads to that individual 
efficiency so essential to a business 
consisting mainly of small operations. 

That this individual efficiency is 
derived from our budget practices 
is indicated by many enthusiastic 
conferences of the field people where 


they have stated emphatically that 
through these local budgets they are 
greatly assisted in becoming man- 
agers of a business as well as experts 
in their special departments; that 
these local budgets make it almost 
impossible for them to avoid a busi- 
ness point of view and business test 
of our local problems as they arise; 
that the budgets lead them properly 
to measure and adjust their prob- 
lems in advance, and thus avoid hur- 
ried, unsatisfactory, and expensive 
special arrangements, dictated by 
temporary expediency; that under 
the influence of these local budgets, 
operating, construction, maintenance 
and other problems for better suit- 
ing our service to the requirements 
of the community served are inter- 
estingly and efficiently handled. 

The benefits of this self-analysis 
and mental clarification of the 
executive organization, major and 
minor officials included, are them- 
selves justification enough for the 
adoption of the practice of budget- 
ing business operations. 

There is, however, apart from 
the considerations already sug- 
gested a major utility in the budget 
principle. Every business is* con- 
fronted to a greater or less degree, 
with the problem of sustaining the 
goodwill and co-operative interest 
of the employed personnel. This 
problem is overshadowing in large 
enterprises, but it is prevalent as 
well in the smaller undertakings. 


“Promotes Steady Employment 


The budget may he used to 
promote employee confidence in 
management. Nothing is more 
disturbing to employees, especially 
to those whom it is likely most to 
affect, that is labor, than uncer- 
tainty of employment. The budget 
gives assurance that fluctuations 
in employment are not the results 
of managerial caprice, but are due 
to conditions over which manage- 
ment, despite careful planning, has 
been unable to establish control. 
Where a business is fairly stabil- 
ized, due to a combination of a 
favorable market and an estab- 


lished trade, employees rely on. 


management to secure for them 
the opportunity of steady work. 
It is a part of successful business 
to provide such regular employ- 
ment, a fact in itself of important 
value in building up an efficient 
personnel. The budget minimizes, 
at least, the possibilities of ill- 
considered expansion of business, 
with its consequent disappointment 
and gives forewarning of an un- 
avoidable contraction of activity. 
Where employees are taken into 
the confidence of managemcnt by 
means of conference or other 
forms of representation in the 
managerial councils, the state of 
the business and the plans which 
the employer has made with re- 
spect to existing conditions can be 
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made known as a part of the 


budget procedure. Such informa. 
tion currently used and discussed 
of value in considering wages. 
The greatest of controllers 

General Jean Baptiste Colbert, re. 
marked that accountancy was the 
essence of government. That was 
sometime in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. To-day, on 
the threshold of the second quarter 
of the twentieth century, it is not 
too far fetched to observe that 
budgeting promises to become the 
keystone of the new economic 
organization. When business pass- 
es beyond the experimental stage, 
it becomes impressed with certain 
definite social obligations. As it 
grows to larger proportions, it 
ceases to be private business, in 
numerous respects, and becomes a 
quasi-public institution. Certain 
large businesses pride themselves 
on achieving a public status; others 
are called upon by virtue of their 
size to submit to a persistent in- 
quisitiveness respecting their con- 
duct and intentions. Many busi- 
nesses are subjected to public 
regulations and all business is con- 
fronted with a critical public 
opinion, not necessarily hostile, 
but often suspicious. The Amer- 
ican public feel a desire to govern 
their own economic, as well as 
political destinies. They are not 
much tempted to undertake an 
experiment with the various pro- 
posed alternatives to private busi- 
ness management of our economic 
life, but they are quite prepared to 
demand of private business justifi- 
cation by practical tests of serv- 
iceability. This attitude is not 
crystallized into an organized de- 
mand, but it is sufficiently per- 
suasive to give the subject of pub- 
lic relations a position of great 
importance in the thought and 
policy of progressive business. The 
budget will serve to exhibit the 
projected scope and current plans 
of those units of business which 
are in the public eye. 


Controlling Circumstances 


The process of budget making 
will make more dependable the 
forecasts of business trends which 
are from time to time put forth 
by leading spokesmen of business. 
Smaller business as it develops 
knowledge of the practice of plan- 
ning, will be able to contribute 
more dependable information to 
the general appraisal of the busi- 
ness trend. There is in budgeting, 
therefore, at least the promise of a 
more stable organization of our 
economic machinery and more ade- 
quate control over the circum- 
stances that virtually affect our 
social and hence, political welfare. 
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INDIA TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Labor and Wages 


XTRAORDINARY increases in the 

output of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal in recent weeks give 
confirmation to the general feeling of 
observers that the hard coal miners and 
operators will end their Atlantic City 
conference with a disagreement. Since 
every strike in history has been pre- 
ceded by an increase in tonnage, to at- 
tain which there must be co-operation 
between miners and operators, the in- 
crease now is taken as corroborative 
evidence that both sides expect a sus- 
pension of work at the mines. 

With the definite indication from the 
Summer White House that President 
Coolidge will not permit the govern- 
ment to intervene until the mines are 
closed, Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania is calling together his experts in 
preparation for a probable offer to 
arbitrate. The Federal plan is said to 
be a committee of three, one each for 
miners and operators, and another, to 
be named by the president, to represent 
the public. Operators have offered to 
submit the controversy to arbitration, 
but the miners have ignored them on 
this point. 

The outstanding development of the 
week of conferences ending August 1 
was the charge by John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, that 
the sub-committee of operators left to 
consult with the miners has no real 
power. In a letter to Samuel D. War- 
riner, president of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, Lewis demanded 
the presence of Warriner and W. J. 
Richards of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Corporation at the 
meetings and threatened to “call off the 
farce” if they refused. Although these 
men are the controlling figures in an- 
thracite production, they have indicated 
that they will not accede to Lewis’ de- 
mands. 

Considerable encouragement to the 
consumer is found in the fact that op- 
erators are now admitting there is at 
least ten million tons of anthracite 
above ground. With the rapid increase 
in production it is estimated that if the 
mines close September 1 at least 
14,000,000 tons will be available, enough 




















A Life -Saver for Busy Business CMNen. 


T O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


—with what is now in consumers’ bins— 
to prevent any real shortage until Jan- 
uary. If the strike continues for any 
length of time it will be possible to sup- 
ply former anthracite consumers with 
soft coal, of which more than 38,000,000 
tons is now in storage. Rumblings of 
a general strike in the soft coal field are 
still heard, however, and West Virginia 
operators have been cutting wages be- 
low the scale agreed on in Baltimore 
last year, returning to the 1917 rates in 
some of the biggest producing fields. 

Continuation of the general 10 per 
cent. wage reductions in the textile 
mills throughout the country has now 
been followed by the shut down of 
many mills, and marked reduction of 
output by others. Reports in the trade 
of overproduction in many lines are 
said to be responsible. William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, has voiced a protest against 
the wage cuts in letters to employers, 
contending that it is “economically and 
morally wrong” for the mill owners to 
reduce wages while levels are being 
maintained in other industries. 

Union disputes are held responsible 
for a strike of bricklayers on four big 
jobs in New York, a movement which 
may spread to other operations. The 
strike is an aftermath of the trouble of 
last year, when plasterers struck be- 


cause a big contracting firm was ac-_ 


cused of hiring bricklayers for plaster- 
ing work. In the agreement settling 
that strike the employers pledged them- 
selves to employ only plasterers for 
plastering work. The bricklayers now 
contend this violates a treaty between 
the unions made in 1911, giving the 
jurisdiction in certain territories to the 
bricklayers’ union over all union jobs. 








Railroads 

















i fae records for car loadings were 
started in the week ending July 28 
when for the first time this year the rail- 
roads of the country loaded a million 
cars with revenue freight in one week, in- 
creases being noted in all commodities 
save live stock, coke and ore. The 
largest increases were in coal, which was 
greater than the preceding week by 
10,000 cars. 


News < 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. ; 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


\ 


Company, investment 


Simultaneously the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission announced that for the first 
four months of 1925 the railroads of 
the country showed a loss of 23,000,000 
passengers from the same period of 
1924. In commutation traffic alone the 
decrease was 1,300,000 passengers. The 
decrease in passenger revenue was 
placed at $23,303,349, representing a loss 
of almost one revenue passenger per 
car. Motor bus competition is held re- 
sponsible. Many roads are making ad- 
vertising appropriations to offset it. 

Because of these losses railroad men 
noted with interest the victory regis- 
tered by the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford in its long fight for a 40 
per cent. increase in New York state 
commutation rates. The increase was 
granted by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, effective August 1, and on the same 
day announcement was made at Wash- 
ington that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had granted the 20 per cent. 
increase asked by the company on all 
interstate passenger rates. This fol- 
lows a similar boost made a year and a 
half ago, so that the total increase in 
interstate fares keeps step with the new 
figures in New York. Commuters are 
planning to fight the rates, arguing that 
they will hurt property values, and the 
New Haven has been ordered to give 
rebate slips to protect riders in event 
the new rates are overthrown in the 
courts. 

Statements of seventy railroads re- 
porting June earnings indicate that the 
aggregate net income of Class I carriers 
will be in excess of $92,000,000, the 
second largest on record for that month. 
The figure comes nearer equalling the 
534 per cent. return than earnings of 
any other month since the Transporta- 
tion act of 1920 became effective. 

September 8 has been agreed on as 
the date for resuming hearings on the 
unification plan of 'the Nickel plate. 
Counsel for the Van Sweringen Inter- 
ests have announced that the case for 
the consolidation is virtually completed. 

One of the largest railroad issues of 
the year has been announced by Dillon, 
Read & Company in $25,000,000 of Sea- 
board All-Florida Railroad First Mort- 
gage 6 per cent. gold bonds. The bonds 
are priced at 98% to yield about 6.20 
per cent. Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
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Company, and Kissel, Kinnicutt & 
Company are associated in the flotation. 
Extensions of line south of Miami to 
Homestead and Florida city, in addi- 
tion to the recent extension from West 
Palm Beach to Miami, have been an- 
nounced by the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road Company. The right of way over 
the entire distance of fifty miles from 
Coral Gables to Homestead has been 
guaranteed free to the railroad by the 
Homestead Chamber of Commerce. 
About 75 per cent. of the rights of way 
and station grants have been signed. 

Plans for a new line through Ala- 
hama, Tennessee and Kentucky were 
fled late in July with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Florence, 
Clifton and Paducah Railroad Company, 
an Alabama Corporation. The main 
line as projected is 225 miles long, with 
terminals at Florence, Ala., and Padu- 
cah, Ky., and branches. Florence is 
near the Muscle Shoals development 
and Paducah ‘connects with many trunk 
lines. 

In awarding $900,000 to the New York 
banking houses of J. and W. Seligman 
& Company, and Hallgarten & Com- 
pany, for banking fees, and $600,000 to 
Cravath, Henderson & De Gersdorff, 
and Larkin, Rathbone & Perry, as coun- 
sel, for the reorganization of the old 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reduced fees asked by 
$864,249. Commissioner Eastman _ at- 
tacked the majority report of the com- 
mission and expressed the opinion 
$1,200,000 would be sufficient for both 
fees. 








Prices 




















ESPITE the refusal of the British 

Government to authorie an increase 
in the usual 10 per cent. release of crude 
rubber, a marked break in the price was 
recorded during the last week in July, 
spot falling off from the high of $1.22 
per pound to $1.01 for fine up river Para. 
Absence of manufacturers and dealers 
from the buying market was given as 
one reason, but arrival of large ship- 
ments for July contracts also con- 
tributed. Nevertheless the London market 
was reported firm. 

Steel scrap and pig iron have regis- 
tered increases, and steel sheets are ex- 
pected at Youngstown to show a rise 
of $3 a ton. The increase on steel scrap, 
announced by two Pittsburgh mills, was 
$1 a ton. The Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration has advanced its pig iron quo- 
tations 50 cents a ton. In New York 
and other cities prospects of a hard 
coal strike have brought about increases 
in both wholesale and retail prices, 
many big producers lumping the normal 
August and September jumps of 10 
cents a ton and some going as high as 
25 cents, wholesale. 

Reductions of a cent a gallon in the 
gasoline price in some sections of the 
west were announced because of local 
competition, although consumption con- 
tinues to increase. The Standard oil 


has made a decrease in parts of South 
Dakota, where the state government is 
continuing its price war in spite of pre- 
iminary action by the White Eagle Oil 
Company to restrain the state from op- 
A reduction of 


erating filling stations. 
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Out of every two firms— 


one still pays excessive filing costs 


L. B.’s Indexing System frequently saves 
as much as 30% of filing expense 


N any street—in any city— 

in any line of business— 
over 50% of all firms are still 
paying excessive filing costs. In 
thousands of otherwise efficient 
offices—perhaps in your own— 
the filing department is costing 
more than it should because of 
these facts: 


Over 90% of files are insuffi- 
ciently or incorrectly guided. Ex- 
perienced file operators and de- 
partment heads recognize this 
as the most frequent cause of 
lost correspondence and ex- 
pensive waste of time. 


Over 75% of files waste space 
—square feet of valuable floor 
space—a vital loss in these 
days of high rentals. 


Why even run the risk of 


such losses in your business? 


To many firms, L. B. filing 
systems have brought space- 
economies ranging upwards of 
30%; and reduced by 10%, 
20% and even 30% the number 
of file clerks required. 


Put your filing problems in 
the hands of our Indexing Ser- 
vice Department. We will gladly 
assume full responsibility for 
bringing about economical op- 
eration of your filing depart- 
ment. We usually revolutionize 
results but we seldom revolu- 
tionize equipment or personnel. 


A request to the nearest ot 
our 54 salesrooms will bring 
detailed information regard- 
ing this unique L. B. service. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, France 
and England. Factories: Cambridge,’ New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, Eng. 


Library 


Found 


Bureau 


Indexing Service for every need of every business 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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5 per cent. forced by foreign competi. 
tion announced by the Standard Plate 
Glass Company is expected to wipe out 
profits for the third quarter. 

Dismissal of complaints by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against the P, 
Lorillard Company of New York and 
the Association of Wholesale Tobacon- 
nists of Milwaukee, charging a com- 
bination to fix prices in tobacco, have 
been announced with Commissioners 
Nugent and Thompson dissenting. A 
slight rise for the week ending August 
1 was noted in Professor Irving Fish- 
er’s Index number of American com- 
modity prices, based on 100 as the aver- 
age fo 1913, the new figure being 1608 
as compared to 160.4 the preceding week 
and 160.5 two weeks ago. 

Scarcity of choice heavy beef steers 
stiffened the tendency to increased 
prices, and an advance of 60 cents to 
$15.25—the highest since 1920—was 
registered the last week in July. Hogs 











































were 25 to 30 cents lower and sheep 50 ve 
cents to $1 lower. ac 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET 07 8% investments in. 











, Get this high interest rate safety through our First Mortgage Bonds 

on select _——, producing properties in Miami, fastest-growing 
city in the U 8., where — earns — wages. Interest paid 
two weeks in worry. Denominations 
$100 up. Remember—-0% compoundee. will double your money 
in 9 years. Don’t put it off—write today for booklet of 
valuable information. 


(0 Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
Name 


25 \MIAMI;FLORIDA 
—— 
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“‘Basiness Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


AX reduction plans at last are be- 


Washington ta 


ginning to assume concrete form. e 
It is now apparent that Republican lead- es 





ers will get together for negotiations, 






at least, on a program calling for a max- as 
imum normal and surtax combined of al 
not more than twenty-five per cent. This : 

became evident after the letter of Under u 





Secretary Winston of the Treasury to 
the Iowa Tax clubs, expressing the opin- 
ion that Federal estate taxes should be 
abolished, that the surtax rate should not 
exceed twenty per cent., and that taxes 
on corporations graduated on the amount 
of income has no logical basis. 

Following this letter Representative 
Martin W. Madden, Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, made 
similar recommendations in a conference 
with President Coolidge at the Summer 
White House. Later Representatiye 
Henry W. Watson of Pennsylvania’ a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, urged a maximum surtax rate of 
fifteen per cent., repeal of the inheritance 
and gift taxes and of the publicity sec- 
tion of the revenue law. 

A compromise resolution on the World 
Court will be adopted by the United 
States Senate, in the opinion of Senator 
Pepper of Pennsylvania. It will ignore 
the Hughes and other pending proposals, 
and offer to enter the Permanent Court 
of International Justice on its own terms. 
These, according to Senator Pepper, are 
that the United States should not be 
subject to the liabilities of the League of 
Nations, and that this country should 
elect its own judge and have the same 
vote as other nations. 

Despite the deficit of $40,000,000 pre- 
dicted by Postmaster General New in 
postal revenues for the fiscal year to end 
June 30, 1926, United State Senator 
George H. Moses of New Hampshire as- 
serts that a reduction in postal rates 
will follow the report of the United States 
Postal Commission. The Commission has 
been holding hearings in various cities 
of the country. 

Services of Big Business executives 
now commanding salaries of $50,000 to 
$100,000 a year will be “loaned” to Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews, new prohibition 
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How a SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


developed a new form of investment—eliminating risk 
and bringing a new era of safety and profit to investors 


To create first mortgage in- 
vestments of such a high char- 
acter, that for over 60 years 
every dollar of principal and 
interest has been paid prompt- 
ly when due, calls for the most 
expert knowledge of real 
estate values and conditions 
as well as unremitting care 
and devotion to the investor’s 
interest. 


For six decades the Adair 
Realty & Trust Company, the 
first real estate firm to be es- 
tablished in the United States 
and the oldest mortgage in- 
vestment house in the South, 
has given its best efforts to- 
ward the erection of an im- 
pregnable wall of safety about 
the investments to which its 


clients have entrusted their 
funds. 


This constant endeavor to 
make Adair Protected Bonds 
as near 100% safe as any in- 
vestment in existence has re- 
sulted in the development by 
this company of the Optional 
Surety Guarantee, the great- 





est improvement ever devised 
for the protection of investors. 


The guarantee is optional with 
Adair Bonds of any issue. You 
can buy the bonds without the 
guarantee if you prefer, knowing 
that they are of such a high 
character that you could have 
them guaranteed if you desired. 


Another feature which experi- 
enced investors will immediately 
appreciate is the fact that the 

guarantee can be discon- 








Now you can buy 
Adair Protected 
Bonds with the un- 
conditional guaran- 
tee of principal and 
interest payments 
by oneof the strong- 
est Surety Compan- 
ies in the United 





64%. 





6:% 


Current issues of 
Adair Protected 
Bonds yield up to 
Annual 
premium for guar- 
antee 4 of 1%. 


tinued atany timeand the 
investment converted to 


a higher yield. 


Of course such an out- 
standing improvement, 
winning as it did instant 
public approval, was fol- 
lowed by a great number 




















States, a company 
operating understate and national 
laws which limit its obligations in 
proportion to its resources and 
require reserve funds to be set 
aside for possible losses. Can 
you imagine a stronger guaran- 
tee than this? 


of other guarantees, the 
worth of which can be judged 
by a comparison with the origi- 
nal guarantee offered first with 
Adair Protected Bonds and ob- 
tainable only with Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds. 

Mail the coupon today for full infor- 


mation and current offerings. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


‘The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 


ATLANTA 


Philadelphia, Packard Building 


NEW YORK, Adair Realty & BMostgage Co., Inc., Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison Avenue 
Ownership identical 


~---~------------—-- --- MAIL COUPON --------------------- - 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., Dept.,U-15, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full information about your Surety Guarantee and current offerings of 


ADAIR Bouere? 
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premises. 


tary equipment. 





“Outside Plant’’ 
. _ is the telephone term for all the varied facili- 


ties used in furnishing telephone service, aside 
from those in the central offices or on subscribers’ 


The Bell System has over $1,160,000,000 invested in 
cables, cable conduits, poles, wires, and supplemen- 


Underground and aloft, the wires speed 46,000,000 
messages every day to their destinations, near and far, 
to keep alive the social and business life of the nation. 


A nation-wide plant and a nation-wide service—both 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. 


Write for information. 








195 Broadway 





SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 














RAILS—Buy or Sell? 


A year ago we persistently advised long pull 
purchases of railroad securities. 


Profits of 25% to 100% have resulted. 


SELL NOW? 


Does this mean that railroad stocks are a sale? 
Or, are they still cheap and are individual issues 
still on a sound and attractive level? 


Get an answer from our latest bulletin on rails. 
A few copies are now available, FREE. 


Simply ask for FA-15 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














Investor’s Booklet 


in convenient pocket form 
containing current statistics, 
high and low prices of Stocks, 
Bonds, Cotton and Grain. 


Copy, on request for F-815 
CARDEN, GREEN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone Hanover 0280 

















A subscription to Forbes Magazine 1s 
undoubtedly one of the most profitable 


investments a business man can make. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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chief, by the Citizens Committee of One 
Thousand, according to reports frop 
Washington. Judge E. H. Gary and John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., are among the men 
identified with the Committee. 











| Shipping and Trade | 


eS analysis of United State 
world trade figures by the Depart. 
ment of Commerce for the fiscal yea 
ended June 30 indicate that June oj 
1925 showed a marked increase over the 
same month in 1924. Exports wer 
$323,150,000 and imports $325,167, 
this year, as compared to exports of 
$306,989,000 and imports of $274,000,0H 
last year. 

Sugar exports — refined — almost 
doubled, the total for the last fiscal 
year being 501,124,000 pounds compared 
to 270,942,000 for the preceding year, 
The only world market taking less sugar 
from the United States was France. The 
largest increases noted were in ship. 
ments to the United Kingdom, Argen- 


tina, Greece, Spain, Germany and 
Norway. 








The reports show that while relative § 


proportions of raw materials increased 
in imports, manufactured articles are 
increasing in exports. 














Money and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 
(000’s omitted) 











2 wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Gold reserve ....... $2,791,084 $2,790,601 $3,154,905 
Bills discounted.... 468,356 454,739 293,895 
Earn. assets ..... 1,021,342 1,043,295 824,867 
Notes im Cir....... 1,598,397 1,626,971 1,761,569 
et rer hee 200,580 2,231,702 2,164,795 FF 
MI casei wistsnos Sean 77.3% 


C ALL money has firmed up slightly, 
ranging between 33% and 4% per 
cent. The ruling rate has been 4 per cent. 

There has been little change in time 
money, the market remaining generally in- 


active but with an increasing demand for BF 
The undertone has been 


the later dates. 
firmer, particularly in six months’ money. 
For sixty and nintey-day funds the quota- 
tions have advanced to 4 to 4% per cent, 
against 334 to 4 per cent. The rate for 
four and five months’ money remains un- 
changed at 4 to 4% per cent., but six 


months funds have been advanced to 4% F 


to 4% per cent. 








Cotton and Grain | 


A COMMERCIAL cotton crop of 14, 
698,000 bales compared with 11,290,- 
000 bales for last year, was shown in the 
annual report by the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange issued the end of July. 
World consumption of American cotton 
was estimated at 14,247,000 bales, as 

















compared to 11,242,000 bales the pre-f 
Prices showed a net decline 
of 20 to 25 points at the end of the § 


vious year. 


month. 


Solicitor Gregg of the Internal Rev-f 


enue Bureau has ruled that dealers in 
cotton, grain and other commodities 
may deduct in paying taxes from gross 
income for open future contracts placed 


as “hedges” against actual spot or cash 
transactions. 





76.1% | 83.0% 
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Russian grain exports from the 1925 
harvest are expected to reach the total 
of 5,000,000 metric tons in estimates 
recently made at Berlin. 

Continuation of the bullish movement 
in wheat has been noted and early in 
the month was expected to continue at 
least until the Government report, 
which was made August 10. Eastern 
buying gave impetus to the market, 
September advancing four and three 
quarters cents from the low. 

A world’s wheatcrop somewhat in ex- 
cess of last year is expected to be har- 
vested. Reductions have been made by 
some experts in the estimates on corn 
from the 3,095,000 July figures of the 
government. Oats also should be a little 
less than the average, or about 1,300,- 
000,000, it is now predicted. 














Other Important Items 





IG Business throughout the country 
B is definitely committing itself to a 
program of war against crime following 
the lead of Judge Gary, who called a 
meeting at his New York office recently 
to plan the formation of a National 
Crime Commission. The Allied Business 
Men’s Protective Association, Inc., of 
New York, has indorsed the commission 
project. 

Prosecution of eighteen wholesale 
dealers in fresh water fish and twelve in- 
dividual dealers was launched by a spe- 
cial Federal Grand Jury in New York, 
following an investigation. The defend- 
ants are accused of conspiring to violate 
the Sherman law. It is said they sold 
fish exceeding $20,000,000 in value dur- 
ing the year, and that a monopoly is 
had by them. 

Two of the oldest drug houses in the 
country were merged when Lehn and 
Fink, Inc., and A. S. Hinds and Com- 
pany, consolidated to form a new cor- 
poration to be known as the Lehn & 
Fink Products Company. Other mer- 
gers are expected. 

Thickness of the different types of 
packing boxes will be standardized under 
an agreement made by manufacturers 
and wholesale consumers of boxboard 
containers. The agreement will elim- 
inate 184 odd sizes and varieties, con- 
stituting 25 per cent. of the production, 
and bringing about a saving of $5,000,000 
a year. Standardization of color stocks 
also is to be made. 

A reduction of $1,700,000 a year in 
previous wastes of marketing costs has 
been brought about in the last year by 
the Federation of Grower Cooperative 
Fruit Associations, according to Arthur 
R. Rule, general manager of the Fed- 
erated Fruit and Vegetable Growers. 

New records for industrial production 
were made during 1923 in New York, 
according to figures obtained by the 
Merchants Association from the United 
States Census Bureau. They show total 
production of $5,349,077,000, a billion 
dollars higher than 1921, equalling 88 
per cent. of the total worth of all goods 
manufactured in the United States. 
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| International 














_ Great Britain—Subvention by the Brit- 
ish Government has averted the threat- 
ened coal strike, which was scheduled to 
start August 1. According to an official 














COURTAULD 


the largest producer of RAYON (ar 


1. Owns the Viscose Co. of America which manufactures 75% of 


the RAYON output of the United 


2. Increased its net earnings from $2,500,000 in 1914 to $22,000,000 


in 1924. 


3. Is greatly increasing its capacity to take care of the rapidly 


growing demand for artificial silk. 


We recommend for investment COURTAULDS, LTD., ordinary 


shares listed on the London Stock 


By our simplified method investors may buy, receive dividends 
from, and sel COURTAULDS, LTD., as readily as any American 


security. 


Complete data on the RAYON Industry 
and COURTAULDS, Lid., on request. 


S, Limited 


tificial silk) in the world, 


States. 


Exchange. 








HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Members New York 


120 Broadway 


Phone Rector - - 8080 


Stock Exchange 


New York City 


























MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST 


By B. C. 


Editor, Forbes 


You will be fascinated with these stories of achievement and success. 


men, who actually live their lives ove 
book, are all far famed. 


The aggressiveness, industry, history and romance of the West are inter- 
mingled with the trials, difficulties, struggles and achievements of these 


men. You are carried along from the 


from the West of the Indians, from the West of the California gold rush 
of ’49, from the West of the first railroads to the golden West of to-day. 


It is a meaty, pithy exposition of management, financing, of meeting ob- 
stacles and difficulties, of business policies. 


ness careers of these 14 men: 


Herbert Fleishhacker 
President, The National Bank of San 
Francisco, Anglo and London, Paris 
ohn B. Miller 
President, The Southern California Edi- 


son Co. 
Elbridge Amos Stuart 
President, The Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts 
Edward L. Doheny 
= ident, gy ncceagaa Petroleum and 
ransport Company 
Kenneth R. Kingsbury 
President, Standard Oil Co. of California 
Wigginton Ellis Creed 
President, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
arles L. Anceney 
Joint Owner and Manager of the Larg- 
est Ranch in Montana 
Robert Dollar 
Founder, The Dollar Steamship Lines 


a ise ou 

FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Enclosed Find $........ or I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me 
“Men Who Are Making the West.” 
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Forbes 


Magazine 


The 
r again between the covers of this 


days when the West was a desert— 


In short, the story of the busi- 


Amadeo P. Giannini 

President, Bank of Italy, California 
John D. Ryan 

Head of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Paul Shoup 

President, Pacific Oil Co. 

Vice-President, Southern Pacific Com- 


pany 
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President, First First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 
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Harry W. Child 
Head of Yellowstone National Park’s 
Hotels and Transportation 
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announcement the Exchequer agrees to 
make up any deficiencies due to wages 
for a nine-month period ending May 1, 
1926. While the settlement was wel- 
comed as averting a national calamity, 
the terms have been bitterly attacked in 
various quarters. Former Premier Lloyd 
George called it “a very successful hold- 
up” in a speech at London, and asserted 
it means “the taxpayer is to be milked 
dry.” 

An amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act intended to prevent im- 
proper dole payments has been passed 
by the House of Commons, after a labor 
motion to reject had been beaten by a 
vote of 263 to 98. By it the government 
hopes to save $1,940,000. Labor mem- 
bers say it will deprive 70,000 unemployed 
of benefits they would otherwise re- 
ceive. 


France—Preparations for a big thrust 
which it is hoped will mean at least the 
beginning of the end of the Moroccan 
uprising have turned all the attention of 
France toward Taza, .where General 
Naulin and Marshal Petain have been 
concentrating two divisions. In govern- 
ment quarters, however, there is a dis- 
position to discourage unduly glowing re- 
ports, since it is known that the problem 
facing the military leaders is compli- 
cated by the shifty attitude of tribes 
within the French lines. 


Germany—Shifts of population involv- 
ing approximately 50,000 people are be- 
ing made under police pressure by Ger- 
many and Poland as a result of the dis- 
pute over the 1920 plebiscite. Poland 
gave the German residents who voted 
to retain their German status until Au- 
gust I to leave the country, and when the 
exodus started Germany retaliated. The 
railroads and highways are reported 
filled with suffering refugees. 

For the second time in history it has 
been necessary to call Prussian police 
into the Reichstag to quell a riot started 
by Bolshevist deputies. Two of the Bol- 
shevists were ejected August 1 in the 
tumult started by their campaign of 
obstruction to the Luther cabinet’s tax 
and tariff legislative program. 


Canada—More than double the best 
record of any previous year is reported 
for the lead mines of Canada in figures 
just made public. The production last 
year is given as 175,485,499 pounds, val- 
ued at $14,221,345, as compared with a 
previous high of 111,234,486, worth $7,- 
985,522, an increase of 57.7 per cent. in 
quantity and 78.2 per cent. in value, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Construction of an extensive plant on 
the Saguenay River near Quebec by the 
Aluminum Company of America is re- 
ported to be the first step in a plan to 
transfer the working headquarters of the 
aluminum industry from the United 
States to Canada. Some idea of the vast 
size of the project is given by the state- 
ment that power requirements for the 
next five or ten years are estimated at 
600,000 horsepower, and the capital out- 
lay contemplated is put at $100,000,000. 


Mexico—Award of a contract by the 
Mexican Government to Byrne Brothers, 
of Chicago, for a highway from Mexico 
City to Laredo is hailed as the first step 
in the construction of the new Mexican 
system of modern roads. Construction 
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costs will be paid out of gasoline and to- 


bacco taxes. The government plans to 
spend 1,000,000 pesos monthly on the 
road program. ’ 

China—Deadlock in Shanghai contin- 
ues with no sign of progress toward a 
solution, although two months have 
elapsed since the outbreak of rioting. 
Hope of a judicial investigation into 
the shootings is disappearing. The Chi- 
nese are showing more and more resent- 
ment toward the idea, and charges are 
being made that the British are playing 
an obstructionist policy to avoid confer- 
ence on wider issues. 

Japan—An official report of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry re- 
leased at Tokio notes a marked gain in 
the volume of Japan’s foreign trade, both 
as to imports and exports, for the first 
half year ending June 30. Raw silk ex- 
ports for the period are given as 334,- 
845,000 yen, an increase of 26.90 per cent. 
over the same period for last year. Cot- 
ton cloth exports went up 30.03 per cent. 

Japan’s new cabinet, announced Aug- 
ust 1 by Premier Kato, shows only three 
changes in the replacement of the Seiyu- 
kai ministers by Kenseikai leaders. The 
new ministers are Justice, Yoku Egi, 
chief secretary of the last cabinet; agri- 
culture and forestry, Chukuon Kataoka, 
former parliamentary secretary for the 
Home office; commerce and industry, 
Seiji Hayami, former parliamentary vice 
minister of Finance. 








About Important People 

















Vg onece gery of John W. Davis to the 
Board of Trustees of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company marks another step 
in the return of the former Democratic 
presidential nominee to corporation ac- 
tivities. Mr. Davis returned to his law 
firm last November, and since then has 
appeared as counsel in many important 
cases. In January he was elected a direc- 
tor of the National Bank of Commeisce 
and in February he became a director 
and general counsel for the United States 
Rubber Company. 

George Dallas Dixon, former vice-pres- 
ident in charge of traffic of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad company, has been made 
assistant to the President as of August 
1, after forty-two years of service with 
the Pennsylvania System. The change 
amounts to his retirement as traffic chief. 
Julian Eysmans, general traffic manager, 
succeeds Mr. Dixon as traffic vice-pres- 
ident. 

R. J. Menzies has been named to the 
post vacated by David L. Gray as assis- 
tant trafic manager of the New York 
Central Railroad. Mr. Menzies will 
maintain headquarters at New York. 

Announcement is made that Walter 
Boynton, formerly head of the Publicity 
Bureau of General Motors at Detroit, 
will take charge of the Editorial Bureau 
of the new Automotive Daily News in 
the same city. 





Economy 


“You told me to file these letters,” said 
the new bob-haired clerk. 

“Yes,” admitted the boss. 
“I was thinking it would be quicker 
if I just used the scissors.,—Vaice of 
South. 
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WE RECOMMEND THESE 


No. 1 


For 20 years Mr. Homer J. Buckley has been engaged in mer- 
chandising and selling by mail. Today his clients are numbered 
among the largest retail, wholesale and manufacturing concerns. 
There is no man better equipped—or more able—to advise others 
how to build business by maii. 


. Regulating the Market by Mail. 
. Organized Knowledge in Mail Selling. 
. The Cash Value of Mailing Lists. 


. The Relation of Publicity to Selling by Mail. Price 
. Using the Mails to Keep Customers Sold. 2 
. Place of Mail Selling in Merchandising. x .00 


No 


“TAKING THE GUESSWORK 


in detail, and illustrates, by actual cases in actual plants, the 
uncertainties that may exist in a business and how to eliminate 
them. 

Manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, banker—department heads— 
students of business—will find here one or more of their problems 
solved for them. 


Truly a great book—one that will help turn losses into profits 
and help to increase the profits of a successful business. 


Sener?» 


10. 
11. 
12. 
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THE SCIENCE OF 
MARKETING BY MAIL 


By Homer J. Buckley 


President, Buckley, Dement & Company 
Mail Order Merchandising Experts 


Contents 
The Evolution of Marketing Methods. 
Mail Selling Plans Based on Statistics. 
The Economic Value of Trust in Marketing. 
Using the Mails to Make Sales. 
Manufacturers Who Have Become Merchants by Mail Selling. 
Opening New Territory and Increasing Sales for Jobbers and Retailers. 
How the Mails are Used to Strengthen the Hands of the Sales Force. 
Building the Prestige of an Institution by Mail. 
Financing a Mail Selling Campaign. 





OUT OF BUSINESS 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman of the Board 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 
Industrial Engineers and Accountants 


man who has investigated over 1,000 concerns here takes up 


Contents 
Guesswork vs. Scientific Planning. 
What are You Going to Sell? 
The High Cost of Variety. 
Taking the Risk Out of Personal Selling. 
Taking the Risk Out of Buying. 
Eliminating the Financial Risk. 
To Get the Most Out of Advertising. 
Choosing a Sound Credit Policy. 
Eliminating the Risks of Strikes. 
Making Sure of Low Production Costs. 
Making Sure Your Prices are Right. 
The Sure Way to Profits. 


Price 


$2.00 
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We recommend 


Merchants & Mfrs. 


Securities Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Common Stock 


The business of the Company 
is the purchase of commercial 
accounts, notes, acceptances, 
drafts and motor lien obliga- 
tions, all amply secured by sub- 
stantial margins. Of the total 
volume of business, about 67% 
consists of purchasing commer- 
cial accounts. During the past 
5 years credit losses have 
amounted to less than 1/7th of 


1%. 


The Company has regularly 
paid dividends of 7% on its 
outstanding preferred stock and 
in addition since November, 
1919, has paid 10% on both 
classes of common stock out- 
standing. 


Complete information on request 


Bauer, | Pond & Vivian, ins 


S&CURITIES 


40 EXCHANGE PLAC RAs — _— set VOR 
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A Way ToConsistent 
Year-After-Year 
INVESTMENT SUCCESS 


When securities are bought 
and sold with some advance 
knowledge of che fundamen- 
atl market swings, conser- 
vatism can prove consistently 
successful. 


The chart above shows the 
long stock market move- 
ments, which it is Brook- 
mire’s business to forecast. 
For nearly a quarter century 
this has been done success- 
fully enoughtoenableclients 
to profit year-after-year. 
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‘aay E. MITCHELL, president 
of the National City Bank, New 
York, believes there is every promise for 
better business than this country has had 
since 1920. He says: “All of the reassu- 
ing conditions which contributed to the 
revival of business at the beginning of 
this year are still present and the confi- 
dence then generally expressed is being 
justified. The volume of business has 
been greater than in the first six months 
of any other year, and if the crops come 
through as they now promise, a new im- 
petus will be given to all business. 

“All agricultural products are bringing 
remunerative prices and there would seem 
to be just reason for the belief that agri- 
cultural sections will find themselves in an 
easier financial situation this fall than for 
several years past and will naturally make 
expenditures somewhat more freely. It 
is generally agreed that commodity buy- 
ing throughout the country has been cau- 
tious in recent months and that stocks o# 
all kinds are light at the present time, 
which means that increased’ demand for 
consumers will be promptly felt by the 
industries. 


Price Disparity Disappears 


“While there is more bank credit in use 
than ever before, bank resources are 
greater than ever before, and while there 
is not even the beginning of a strain on 
our credit resources, it may be expected 
that rates will strengthen as demands in- 
crease. 

“It is generally agreed that the chief 
cause of poor trade and unemployment in 
the last five years has been the disparity 
between the prices of farm products and 
the prices of what the farmers have had 
to buy. That disparity has now largely 
disappeared. It would be unfortunate to 
have a general rise of industrial costs 
which would throw this situation out of 
balance again.” 


Europe on the Upgrade 


Conditions are gradually getting better, 
declares Hugeo E. Otte, president of the 
National Bank of the Republic of Chi- 
cago, on returning from a nine weeks’ trip 
through most of the countries of Europe. 
“In France the fluctuations of the franc 
have created so much uncertainty that 
merchants have great difficulty in gauging 
the market as to purchases and sales,” 
said Mr. Otte, “but the people have con- 
fidence in Finance Minister Caillaux and 
believe he will arrange a satisfactory 
budget, which will help them to a state 
of normalcy. In Germany all sides are 
showing willingness to accept the policies 
of the Governmert. Norway, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Holland are moving along in 
a steady and prosperous manner.” 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
in its latest review, says: “The prevailing 
sentiment is one of more cheerful confi- 
dence regarding the outlook than at any 
time in months. 

“Railroad traffic, bank clearings, steel 
output and other familiar barometers show 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


that trade is moving forward at a good 
pace, though of course there are a number 
of cross-currents and irregularities. There 
is now a niovement toward heavier inven- 
tories of raw and finished materials, in 
expectation of an autumn inquiry for goods 
of all kinds, but as yet the movement has 
shown no signs of going too fast.” 


Trade Outlook Improved 


Says H. D. Hussey, purchasing agent 
for the National Cash Register Company : 
“Business is confronted with some favor- 
able and some unfavorable situations. The 
unever conditions that have prevailed for 
many weeks still appear, notably in the 
steel and iron industries, but there are 
many strong points and fewer disrupting 
influeces than existed a year ago. Appar- 
ently business has more reason for encour- 
agement now that it had a few months ago. 

“The downward trend of stock prices in 
March and the outlook for crops in April 
and May'led to pessimism as to what the 
year had in store. However, the volume 
of trade has held up remarkably well, 
giving evidence that business is on a solid 
basis. 

“There are ample funds for financing 
legitimate initiative and enterprise, and 
with operations in nearly all lines of indus- 
try proceeding at a swifter and more regu- 
lar pace than in the summer of 1924, the 
outlook for orderly trade expansion later 
in the year is much improved.” 


Agricultural Department Optimistic 


The Department of Agriculture issued a 
very optimistic report on agricultural 
products. Combined with good business 
conditions generally, the Department pre- 
dicts marked prosperity for 1925. Promise 
of recovery in all branches of the live- 
stock industry is indicated by the reports. 
Rains have added much to the hay and 
oats crops while corn looks good as a 
whole, cotton lost ground in the Western 
belt because of drought, but the outlook 
is for a good sized total crop. 


Expansion Despite Season 


The Guaranty Trust Company, in its 
Survey, declares that increasing confidence 
characterizes the business situation. While 
the usual mid-Summer lull in many im- 
portant branches of trade is in evidence, 
the Survey continues, “it is overshadowed 
by such factors as the improvement in tne 
prospective crop yields, the advances in 
stock and commodity prices, the firmness 
of money rates and the unusually active 
movement of seasonal goods.” Present 
conditions, compared with last year, it is 
pointed out, “appear in an especially fav- 
orable light. Nearly all indices show 
greater activity in production and trade 
than a year ago. Indeed, in some lines the 
recession of the last few months has given 
way to expansion, in spite of seasonal in- 
fluences.” 

“Business in the Northwest has been im- 
proving substantially for several months,” 
states the Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
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bin its latest Bulletin. “We have now 
reached the most critical period for the 
crops. Damage to wheat from heat has 
occurred in the western half of the district. 
Wild hay and forage crops are heavy and 
corn is making good progress. Some 
weeks will be required to determine defi- 
nitely the outcome; but it is evident that 
there is growing confidence in the sus- 
tained purchasing power of these North- 
western States.” 











Best Business Since 1920 


The Kansas City Reserve Bank, in its 
August Bulletin, describes the business 
situation in the Middle Western district 
served by the bank, as representing “a 
steady forward movement through the first 
six months of 1925, reaching the peak at 
the half year turn. Considered as a whole 
or by separate lines, the record shows an 
enormous volume of business—such a yol- 
ume as has not been exceeded in any like 
period since 1920, if ever it has been 
exceeded. 

‘Distribution of merchandise by whole- 
salers to retailers during the six months 
assumed very large proportions, exceeding 

) the volume of a year ago in all lines. Sales 
of implements and farm machinery were 
Hthe largest for any half year since 1920. 
The automobile trade, and also that of 
"tires and accessories, was large. 

“Although there was no boom in trade, 
the reports indicate that the so-called buy- 
ing ‘from hand to mouth’ by retailers from 
wholesalers was making a very large vol- 
ume of business.” 
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NO CONFLICT BETWEEN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


As the only manufacturer of both gas 
jand electric trucks, The Autocar Com- 
ipany of Ardmore, Pa., occupies a unique 
Iposition. The company is one of the 
joldest members of the automotive in- 
‘dustry and has been manufacturing gaso- 
line vehicles for nearly 28 years. Elec- 
© tric trucks were added to their line about 
) two years ago, after investigation had 
} convinced the Autocar executives that 
) there is a progressive demand for the 
| distinctive electric economies and adv- 
i vantages in those phases of the hauling 
| problem which can be satisfactorily 
) handled within the electric limitations of 
speed and cruising radius. 

The electric trucks do not constitute 
a major feature of Autocar manufactur- 
ing or sales efforts, but they are con- 
sistently used to supplement gas truck 
sales, especially to fleet users who are 
in need of both. The advantages of a 
}combined gas and electric fleet, all of 
) the same make, are said to have been 
) greater in actual operation than could 
i have been predicted. 
| Electric sales efforts have been con- 
) centrated, however, in the three largest 
§ Potential markets—Metropolitan New 
§ York, Chicago and Philadelphia—where 
} the acceptance and use of electrics has 
)reached a point of assured permanency 
= growth. 
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Meeting Opportunity. 


i 

“W HAT is an opportunist?” 

“One who meets the wolf at the 

) door, and appears the next day in a fur 
Coat.” 














Your Efficiency Expert 


will recognize the value of Fire 
Prevention Engineering Service 


An addition to a large plant was to be built. The completed 
plans and specifications met the demands of growth and accounted 
for the placing of every piece of new equipment. The General Man- 
ager and his Efficiency Expert were well satisfied. 


But our Fire Prevention Engineer, who was always called into 
conference on new construction and proposed changes, saw further 
than the architects and even the Efficiency Expert. His report 
showed several conditions, which, if corrected, would lessen the 
possibility of fire and enable us to quote minimum insuranee rates. 
His advice effected a saving approximating $7,500. 


As in the above case, our Engineers are demonstrating to hun- 
dreds of General Managers and Efficiency Experts throughout the 
country that substantial reductions in insurance rates can be effected 
through first-class Fire Prevention Engineering. 


We would be pleased to have the opportunity to explain this service to you 
in all its details. Communications will receive our prompt attention. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L. HAID, President 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK ‘CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















The Best Test of Safety 


THe best test of the safety of a bond is the record of 
the investment house which offers it to the public. 
Straus Bonds, yielding 6% for most maturities, and | 
backed by our record of 43 years without loss to any 
investor, meet this and all other tests the shrewd 
bond buyer can apply. Investigate. Write for 

| 


Booklet H-1511 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 
at onceas the premier real estate security. 











S. W. STRAUS 


ESTABLISHED1882 » INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
NEw YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANYINVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. 8. & Co., Ine. 
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What Book Do You Want? 


If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 

Books sent anywhere at publisher’s price plus cost of postage. 

(Books published by us sent anywhere in the United States postage free.) 
Address, Manager Book Dept.. FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


of 


Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 


We have prepared a 
Special List containing 
a number of carefully 
selected issues in this 
group. The yields range 
from 7.00% to 7.50%. 


A copy of this list will 
be furnished investors 
upon request. 


MC DONNELL& (0, 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Corporation which has paid profit 
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ness, Assets and Earnings steadily 
Growing. 

To obtain details without obligation, 
fill out coupon below and mail today, 


Clarence Hodson & {b 
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Rail Profits May 
Set New Record 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor, “Railway Age” 


ONSIDERING the more important 

conditions that effect railway earn- 
ings and expenses, it seems reasonable at 
the present time to forecast larger net 
operating income for the railways as a 
whole during the last six months of 1925 
than has been earned in any correspond- 
ing period since the war. 

In March there was a sharp decline 
iu the market prices of railway securities. 
The writer said, however, in an article 
written for Forses on the last day of 
that month and published in one of its 
April issues: “Whatever the stock mark- 
et may say or seem to say, prospects 
of the railways for the rest of this year 
are favorable.” This statement was made 
in spite of the fact that in the first quar- 
ter of the year the increase in net oper- 
ating income which occurred late in 1924 
had not been maintained. 

There was an increase in aggregate net 
operating income in April, and a still 
larger increase in May. The reports of 
individual railways which are available 
indicate there was also a substantial in- 
crease in June. At the end of the first 
five months of the year the railways had 
earned $346,000,000 net, which was about 
$20,000,000 more than in the correspond- 
ing months of last year, but about $10,- 
000,000 less than in the corresponding 
months of 1923. 


Crops Will Swell Earnings 


The total operating revenues for the 
rest of the year may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be at least as large as in any 
half year since 1920, and the present 
economy of operation should cause this 
to result in the increased net operating 
income above anticipated. 

The prospective good crops are one 
important factor which apparently will 
cause total earnings to be large. An- 
other is the coal situation. During the 
five months of 1924 ending with August, 
coal shipments were relatively small, and 
this had a bad effect on total and net 
earnings. Beginning in September there 
was a large increase in coal shipments, 
and to this was chiefly due the large in- 
crease in gross and net earnings which 
occurred during the last four months of 
the year. Conditions in the coal indus- 
try probably will cause an even larger 
increase in total and net earnings in the 
latter part of 1925 than they did in the 
same part of 1924, 

On August 1, 1924, there were probably 
48,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in 
storage in this country. On the same 
date in 1925 there were probably not 
more than 37,000,000 tons in storage. It 
would appear, therefore, that if the 
country is to have an adequate supply 
of coal the railways must transport more 
of it during the last five months of this 
year than they did during the last five 
months of last year. Coal constitutes 
such a large part of total freight business 
that the volume of it shipped, whether 
large or small, has a very marked effect 

(Continued on page 707) 
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Stock Market Oetieak 


Bear Attacks Fail to Make Much of a Dent in 
the Market—No Culmination Yet 


By J. G. Donley 
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(GREEN handlers are afraid of dyna- 
mite; they handle it clumsily, dan- 
gerously, and with fear. Men accustomed 
to it handle it skillfully, safely, and with- 
out a bit of fear. 

High money rates aren’t dynamite, but 
you might have thought so if you were 
in Wall Street when rates were being 
marked up during the last hour of busi- 
ness during recent sessions on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Wall Street has had roaring bull mar- 
kets in the bygone days, with call money 
loaning at 20 per cent. and hard to get 
at that price. Only a few years ago 6 to 
8 per cent. was the rule rather than the 
exception. But Wall Street has become 
so unfamiliar with anything higher than 
3 to 3% per cent. for call money in recent 
months that when the rate first began to 
get up across 4 per cent. cold chills ran 
down the spines of speculators. 

If business is going to improve this 
Fall—and it is already improving—Wall 
Street must get used to 5 and even 6 per 
cent. for call funds. Here is the money 
situation succinctly stated, from the Au- 
gust review of the National City Bank 
of New York: 

“Without further gold imports the mem- 
ber banks will be unable to increase their 
loans in any important degree except by 
resorting to the reserve banks, which they 
are not likely to do unless tempted by high- 
er interest rates. It follows that if trade 
expands in the Fall, as now seems prob- 
able, rates will be moderately higher.” 

There it is—“moderately higher.” There 
is nothing alarming in the money situa- 
tion. Wall Street will simply have to get 
used to paying more for its funds, but 
business will have to expand a great deal 
more before Wall Street will need to pull 
in its horns. The firmer tendency which 
has developed in the time money market is 
really a favorable augury, because it re- 
flects a quickening demand from healthy 
business. 

The signs of better business are really 
the most tangible that Wall Street has 
had to work with in some time. Indus- 








trial earnings reports for the first half 
of the year have been, with few excep- 
tions, the kind that speculators like to 
read. Railroad earnings for 70 Class 1 
railroads showed a 39.7 per cent. gain 
in June over June, 1924, and a gain of 
23.2 per cent. over May, 1925. Car load- 
ings have again crossed the million-car 
mark. Reports from steel centers tell 
of expanded operations, running to 5 and 
in some cases 10 per cent. better than at 
the beginning of July. Chain store and 
mail order sales have been making new 
high records, and from the agricultural 
regions come reports of renewed buying 
on a good scale by farmers. 

Against thses favorable things is set the 
contention of the bears that stocks are 
much too high and that, brokers’ loans 
having reached the high level of last 
March, everything is set for another im- 
portant reaction. But recent earnings re- 
ports have revealed very good grounds 
for high prices now prevailing for sev- 
eral industrial stocks and have led many 
observers to believe that many other in- 
dustrial and railroad stocks are entitled 
to sell higher, simply on their earnings 
and asset position. 

Perhaps the best refutation of bearish 
arguments has been furnished by the re- 
cent action of the market itself. For one 
whole week the bear contingent pounded 
the market, aided by most demoralizing 
rumors of disaster in high places which 
were quickly spread throughout the finan- 
cial district. With what result? At the 
end of the week the 50-stock average used 
in the chart above showed an actual gain 
of more than half-a-point. 

The market still has several impelling 
factors, pushing it upward. Money is still 
in liberal supply, the farming community 
is in the best position in several years, 
business is on the upward road and cor- 
poration earnings are generally good, com- 
modity prices are rising, and there is as- 
surance of drastic tax reductions in the 
Fall. Under these circumstances, barring 
intermediate reactions, the writer looks for 
stock prices to go higher. 
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Odd Lots 


We will co-operate with 
conservative investors deal- 
ing in Odd Lots of secur- 
ities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


A copy of our booklet 
which explains the many 
advantages of Odd Lot 
trading will be sent to any 
one interested. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 246 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
John Muir & (p. 
Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 

















It Makes No 
Difference 


whether your order is large 
or small, it needs the scru- 
pulous care and attention 
which we give to both 


ODD LOTS 


and 


100 Share Lots 


Avail yourself freely of 
our Statistical Department, 
maintained for your service. 


LISTED AND 
Unlisted Securities 
You should have our help- 
ful booklet on 


TRADING METHODS 
sent free on request 


Ask for J-7 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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What to Buy 
—And when 


T times when in- 

vestments in gen- 
eral sell at favorable 
prices it is only neces- 
sary to know what to 
buy. In other periods 
even the soundest secu- 
rities sell far too high for 
conservative investment. 
Moody’s with its inter- 
national facilities for 
gathering investment 
facts and information 
provides reports and ad- 
vice which will enable 
investors and bankers to 
make proper selections. 
Our booklet, “A Per- 
manent Investment Pol- 
icy,” explains our plan. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 




















35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ERR 











PROPERTY VALUE nearly 6 
times mortgage debt. 


EARNINGS over 4 times require- 
ments for interest and sinking 
fund. 


FRANCHISES contain exemption 
from taxation; maximum rates 
far above those charged. 














‘These and other facts commend the 
purchase of 


International Railways 
of 


Central America 
First Mortgage 5s, 1972 
Price to yield about 642% 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 


Circular on request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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Good Earnings 

HE BEST earnings. statements 

that Wall Street has seen in sev- 
eral years have recently been published 
covering the first six months of 1925. 
In many cases profits for the first half 
of 1925 have equaled or exceeded re- 
sults for the whole year 1924. When 
such profits are multiplied by two to 
arrive at a rough estimate of the annual 
earnings rate, some surprising pos- 
sibilities are revealed. For instance, 
General Motors reported $8.19 for the 
common @tock in the first half-year, 
or an annual rate of over $16; Goodrich 
Rubber common earned better than $9 
in the first half, or an annual rate of 
over $18; Certain-teed Products earned 
about $7.50 on the common stock, or an 
annual rate of about $15; Studebaker 
earned about $5.50, or an annual rate 
of about $11; Owens Bottle earned about 
$3.70, or an annual rate of $7.40 and 
du Pont reported $9.38 per common 
share in the first six months, or an 
annual rate of nearly $19. Of course, 
there is no assurance that results for 
the second half-year will be as good as 
in the first six months; but present in- 
dications are that business in most lines 
will hold up to a satisfactory level. 


A New Record 


With an output of 2,173,360 cars and 
trucks during the first six months of 
1925, the automobile industry established 
a new record, 5.8 per cent. over the 
corresponding period a year ago, and 5 
per cent. ahead of the first half of 1923. 
But the industry is wisely proceeding 
with caution. Although good Summer 
and Fall Business is looked for, produc- 
tion schedules began to be trimmed 
down in May and June, and production 
for the second half-year is being held 
close to actual sales. 


Motors Still Attractive 


Because of the strength of their asset 
and earnings position and the wisdom 
of their production policies, some of 
the motor stocks are still among the 
most attractive on the list. It is to be 
remembered, too, that the motor indus- 
try now has two peaks of producion 
and sales—one in April and the other 
in October, the height of the closed-car 
season. And in recent years the Octo- 
ber peak has been growing higher and 
higher. Crossing 90 to a new high 
record in mid-Summer, General Motors 
has demonstrated what may be expected 
of the motor group. Hudson still seems 
to be undervalued on its earnings, and 
Willys-Overland still holds attractive 
speculative possibilities, particularly if 
results for the second quarter—not yet 
published—come up to early official esti- 
mates. A recent newspaper dispatch 
from Detroit said: “The single sleeve 
valve engine which Continental Motors 
is sponsoring for adoption by some 
American manufacturer is being tried 


out by Louis Chevrolet in Indianapolis 
and is likely to be featured in announce. 
ments that the public will read before 
the season is many weeks older.” [j 
Continental has succeeded in perfecting 
a sleeve-valve motor with only one 
sleeve in place of the usual two, it will 
be able to cut a big slice out of produc. 
tion costs on that type of motor. 


Jordan Still Lags 

Jordan Motors is still acting, as Wall 
Street puts it, “like a pup.” But those 
who have been following the stock 
closely are confident that a strong group 
has been quietly taking all stock of. 
fered around 40 and just below. If 
that is the case, they may continue 
such tactics for a while longer, but the 
stock should begin to show action 
early in September if there is to be any 
Fall movement in it. 


Gulf States Steel 


Now that Steel common has turned 
definitely upward to the tune of increas- 
ing buying of iron and steel and a re- 
vival of stock dividend talk, those who 
have long been consistently bullish on 
Gulf States Steel have renewed their 
buying. Gulf States is an excellent 
speculative vehicle, and the company 
has the virtue of operating in the low. 
est cost iron and steel production area 
in the United States, where iron ore, 
limestone, and coal are close at hand. 
It has come to be an old story that when 
steel operations slack off in Pittsburgh 
and Chicago and other districts, busi- 
ness goes on as usual at Birmingham. 
Judge Gary has recently made several 
trips to Birmingham and is reported 
as quite taken up with the possibilities 
of further development of the Alabama 
properties of the Steel Corporation. 
Some day Gulf States may make good 
on the enthusiastic prophecies of its 
boosters. 


Buying the Rails 


In the railroad group, buying has 
assumed such proportions in some di- 
rections that a brisk Fall upward move- 
ment seems to be assured. Class 1 rail- 
roads the earnings of which have so far 
been tabulated for June show a gain 
of well over 30 per cent. in net as com- 
pared with June, 1924, and car loadings 
have again risen above the million-car 
mark. All in all, the rail outlook is the 
most promising in several years. The 
Wabash ‘stocks, recently recommended 
here, have risen to new high levels, and 
the common has been so heavily accu- 
mulated that a broad advance seems 
likely. M-K-T. common has also been 
actively bought and has scored a new 
high for the year. Among the other 
low-priced stocks the Eries look most 
promising. Earnings are good, so that 
whether or not the “Nickel Plate” deal 
goes through, Erie first preferred and 
common look cheap. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Stock Par Amt. Out. Book Earns Latest Earns Paid Price Prices, 1925 Pres. Yield 
000 omit Val. 1924 m=>months Div. Since Range High Low Prices % 
Air Reduction ......... No $191* 60 $8.48 5.27, 6 m 4 1924 93-30; ’21-'24 111%4- 8634 102% 3.99 
Allied Chem........... No Sa a ees 4 1922 92-34; ’20-'24 95%- 80 90% 4.49 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 100 26,000 158 8.02 4.76, 6 m 6 1925 74- 8; °15-'24 86%-71% 82 7.30 
Amer. Beet Sugar...... No ISO* 125 Gla kc. 4 1924 108-24; °15-'24 43 - 36% 37 9.70 
Amer. Bosch Mag..... No 138* 52 0.78 1.75, 6m ~ sais 129-22; ’20-'24 54%4- 26% 30 oes 
et. COs cians aves 100 _ oe | See 7# =1925 164-22; °15-’24 2127%-158% 209% 3.46 
Amer. Car & Fdy...... No 600* 129 6774 3 ...... 6 1920 100-20; ’15-'24 111%-97% 100% 6.00 
Amer. Hide, pfd....... 100 11048 92 413  ...... rn 142- 7; ’15-'24 757%- 59 6534 ase 
Be, Bbisnciiwnnsens 100 7,500 Nil 11.36 14.20, 6 m 7 ~= 1922 122-37; °19-’24 1221%4- 83 120 6.30 
Amer. Linseed......... 100 16,750 137 O39  ....., os ‘eis 95-13; 18-24  30%- 20 2734 ace 
Amer. Locomotive...... No ae =) ree 8 1925 110- 9; °15-'24 1447%-104%4 113% 7.05 
Amer. Metal. .....00+ No 592* 53 5.00 2.79, 6 m 3 = 1923 56-39; ’22-’'24 533%- 45% 49% 6.37 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref... 100 60,998 146 12.60 7.50, 6 m 6 1925 123-24; ’15-’24 10834- 903% 103% 5.75 
Amer. Steel Fdys...... No 903* 55 5.63 1.67, 3 m 3 1918 50-18; °19-'24  4056- 375g 38 7.71 
Amer. Sugar Ref...... 100 45,000 141 1815  ...... i nodes 148-36; °15-’24 71%- 475% 65% ... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 100 917,344 117 11.31 5.94, 6 m 9 1922 135-91; ’15-’24 14414-13054 139% 6.42 
Amer. W. W. & El.... 20 10,000 13 198 3 ...... 1.20 1925 42-1; 21-24 68%4- 34% 64% 1.89 
Amer. Woolen......... 100 40,000 168 MN |. bee bs satin 170-16; ’15-’24 64%- 34% 40% ... 
Anaconda Cop.......... 50 150,000 71 224 }3...... 3 1925 105-28; °16-’24 48 - 35% 41% 7.68 
Assoc. Dry Goods...... No* rr a 2.50 1925 35- 4; °19-'24  5534- 481%4 52% 4.80 
Atch. Top & S. Fe.... 100 232,410 ... 15.47 17.30? [, Ee 124-75; °10-'24 1277%-116% 120 5.89 
Atlantic Refining....... 100 50,000 156 660 ...... oe saad 157-78; ’20-’24 117%- 95% 111% ... 
Baldwin Loco.......... 100 20,000 243 ene 7 ~~ 1920 156-27; °15-’24 146 -107 113% 6.29 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 100 151,945 ... 9.19 10.00> 5 1923 96-28; ’15-’24 84%4- 71 76% 6.55 
Bethlehem Steel........ 100 »=180,152 157) 2.56 §=—. 33.96, 6 m “ odes 156-38; °17-’24 53%4- 37 re 
Brook-Man. Trans...... No 770* 57 = 3.238 4.27, u - —— 42- 9; ’23-’'24 55%- 35% 52% ... 
Brook. Un. Gas........ No 483* 67 8 83s Samat + 1923 83-20; °15-'24 915%- 75% 88 4.65 
Brook.-Edison ......... 100 59,754 119 1383  ...... 8 1904 131-82; °15 ’24 14054-1205g 138% 5.86 
Dulterick Co......cceee 100 14642 34 360 ...... ia eh 40-8; °15-'24  2834- 17 1934... 
California Pack........ No 489* 91 1264 ....... 6 1920 106-34; 717-24 118 -100% 114% 5.29 
Vahitorng Pete.......:.0<: 25 17,377 51 Cee 1.75 1923 29- 3; 18-24 32%- 23% 28% 6.01 
Central Leather.. ..... i 39,707 61 Nil Nil, 6 m ea eons 123-10; 715-24 2134- 14% 18 oes 
Cerro de Pasco......... No Lizs® 4 292 — nicess 4 1923 67-23; °17-24  55%4- 43% 55% 7.84 
Chandler Motor......... No 280* 22 481 3.06, 6 m 3 1917 165-27; °19-'24 395%- 28% 32 8.10 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 100 72,533 ... 1647 16.00? 4 1922 98-36; °15-’24  99%- 89% 9436 4.30 
Chi. Mil, & St. P., pfd 100 115,846 ... Nil Nil? “ sens 136-18; °15-'24  28%- 7 aa 
Chi. & Nor. West...... 100 145,156... 4.20 3.90? 4 1899 135-47; °15-’24 753%- 47% 66 6.38 
oi, BR. i & Pee..... 100 74,483... 4.39 7.20 os sie 50-16; ’17-'24 54%-40% 46% ... 
Chile Copper........... 25 er a: ee 2.50 1923 39- 8; 715-24  37%- 30% 33% 7.43 
SS  Prreerere No 500* 3 10.00 2.80, 3 m 7 ~=1923 83-18; °19-'24 137%- 80 137 4.90 
Col. Fuel & Iron....... 100 34,236 104 = 1.05 1.54, 3 m + isan 66-20; °15-’24 48%- 32% 43% ... 
Col. Gas & Elec...... No 1,500* 40 4.41 2.62, 6 m 2.60 1923 48-17; '20-24  70%- 4534 70% 3.84 
Com: Set, B. Besncccs No 3,600* 108 743 3 ...... 5 1923 80-36; °15-’24  923%- 74% 923% 5.70 
Corn Pro. Ref........ 25 63,250 29 3.81 0.54, 3 m 2 1920 44-12; ’20-’24  4154- 32% 333% 5.67 
Crucible Steel.......... 100 55,000 143 4555 2.60,6m 4 1924 278-48; 16-24  793%4- 64% 71% 5.96 
Cuba Cane Sug........ No i a ie os ones 76- 6; 16-24 145%- 10% 10% ... 
Cuban-Amer. Sug...... 10 10.000 36 6028  ....., 3 1923 60-11; ’20-'24 3314-27 27% 10.51 
Davison Chem......... No Z35* 84 O28 3 ...... é“ ee 81-20; ’20-24 49%- 277% 36% ... 
Del. & Hudson......... 100 .. a” se 9 1907 156-83; °15-'24 155 -133%4 147 6.03 
Detroit Edison......... 100 62,458 109 1230 ...., . 8 1916 149-91; °15-'24 13414-110 130 66.43 
Eastman Kodak........ No 2,038 45 826  ..... ‘ 8* 1924 116-49; ’20-'24 118 -1047% 105% 7.47 
Endicott-Johnson ...... 50 20268 53 694 ...... 5 1920 150-47; °19-'24 72 - 63% 69% 7.53 
<a eeeenen 100 112,482... = 6.26 6.500 ie ieee 7; 15-24 34 - 26% 28% ... 
Famous-Players ....... No 236* 101 2008 ...... 8 1920 123-40; °19-'24 11434- 90% 107% 7.71 
Pt BE occcnccccce No 797* 14 0.84¢e 1.72, 6 m ee or 48-5; '20-'24  243%%- 101%4 22% ... 
Freeport Texas........ No 730* 42 Nil 46,3 m a ‘otis 64- 7; 19-24 18%- 8 14% ... 
General Electric........ 100 =: 180,287, 154) 21.13 8.19, 6 m 8* 1901 322-109; °15-’'24 320 -227% 297%, 2.48 
General Motors........ No 5,162* 62 7.37 7.65, 6 m 6 1925 70-32; ’21-'24 891%4- 645% 89 7.05 
Goodrich, B. F.......52 No 601* 20 10.27 8.31, 6 m 4 1925 88-17; ’20-24 59 - 36% 56% 7.93 
Goodyear Tire, pr. pfd 100 15,000 110 8108 ....., 8 1923 108-88; ’23-'24 107%4-103 10634 7.57 
Great Northern, pfd... 100 249,477... 7.18 8.00? 5 1892 128-51; °15-’24  71%4- 60 69% 7.40 
Gulf States Steel...... 100 12,272 138 7.48 3.22, 3 m 5 1924 193-25; °16-'24 947%-67% 81 615 
Hudson & Manhat..... 100 ee. ee re 2.50 1925 29- 4; '22-'24  3334- 21% 32% 7.70 
Hudson Motor ......... No 1,320* 20 611 2.90, 3 m 3 1923 36-20; '23-'24 66%4- 333%, 63% 4.66 
Illinois Central......... 100 121,051 ... 12.41 8.10 7 ~=1917 118-81; °15-’24 11954-111 115 6.14 
Interboro, R. T........ 100 35,000 73 Sey - iain 39- 9; '22-'24 3414- 13% 20 “ 
Int. Harvester......... 100 99,877 180 1186  ...... 5 1918 150-67; ’18-’'24 122 -96% 116 4.62 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd..... 100 51,725 100 Nile ....., snes 128-19; °15-'24 5234-2954 305% 
ao a 2 41835 33 143 ..... rrr 57-11; ’16-’24 32 - 24% 31% 
Bak, Bc sninesns ducan 100 rl ee ae eee is ened 92-19; °17-24  7454- 48% 64 sie 
Int. Bus. Machine...... No 151* 147 14.77 4.34, 3 m 8 1924 119-24; ’20-'24 12914-110 128 6.53 
Jones Bros, Tea....... No 100* Nil A - keen 63-13; '20-'24  21%- 14 19% ... 
Kelly-Springfield ...... 25 9,096 37 ee)’, aaa as ‘ised 62-10; ’21-24 215%-12% 1 pike 
Kennecott Copper...... No J 2 )6=—él (ren 3 1923 64-15;'15-'24  5734- 461%4 53% 5.97 


“Number of shares. (a) Partly extra. (b) None being paid, accumulation, 14 (c) Year ended March 31, 1925 d 
30, 1924, (e) Year ended October 31, 1924. (f) For year ended June 30, 1924," ot Sone ended September 30, 1924, sy yor poe Fy co 
ang P a ended a *~ Lge gs —s eens 30, 1923. no? no — paid, accumulation, 55%%. (n) Year ended 
® " stimate for full year , based on income tor six mont E, 4 23. 
1925. (u) Prefiesinary report for year ended June 30, 1925. . ear ee —— a a Se ot Eee e. 
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Here is the 
Miller “Life-line” of 
satisfied customers 


The increase in sales to old customers, 
shown on the chart above, is but one im- 
portant reason for you to consider Miller 
Bonds as a wise investment. Remember 
that while sales have grown, capital and 
surplus have also grown—on the average of 
100 per cent each year. Each issue of 
Miller Bonds is secured by a first mort- 
gage on an independently appraised office 
building, hotel or apartment structure. 




















Interest up to 7 per cent. Normal fed- 
eral income tax refunded. Various state 
taxes refunded or paid. Genuineness of 
each bond certified by a bank. Denom- 
inations—$100, $500, $1000. Bonds with 
a guarantee of principal and interest, avail- 
able if desired. 


It will pay you to find out more about 
Miller Bonds and descriptions of current 
offerings paying interest up to 7 per cent. 
Write for Booklet 1015. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


nen eeneateo 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER ucitéice BONDS 























Disregard 
Bear Prophets 


Our advices produce 
A Continuous Bull Market 


by a list of stock purchases 
selected from the strongest 
of the 20 market groups. 


As profits are taken new 
recommendations are substi- 
tuted. Your funds are kept 
producing without selling 
short, regardless of price 
levels and market trend. 


FILL IN THE COUPON 


There is no charge for 
this trial copy of 


, SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEESESSeeee NG 
Truman & Pratt, Economic Engineering 
Nottingham Bldg. F30, Boston, Mass. 


Please send free the survey offered above. 
Name 


Addr 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Profitable Investments Among Preferred Stocks 
of High Earning Power 


By Edward L. Barnes 


HE preferred stock market is at 

high levels broadly viewed, but 6 
per cent. yields or better are fairly 
common among reasonably safe and 
well seasoned issues. It has been cal- 
culated that the average yield on listed 
dividend paying common stocks is under 
6 per cent., thus making it worth while 
for the investor to explore the pre- 
ferred stock market, if he is buying 


included because of the nature of the 
industry with its violent ups and downs, 
yet recent earnings have been good 
enough to entitle the stock to a place 
among the investments of a_ business 
man. 

The investor requiring a wide margin 
of safety will find American Tobacco a 
suitable medium. All of the companies 
mentioned here are paying dividends on 
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Preferred Stocks of High Earning Power 


Current Div. Call 


-—Price Range, ’25— 


Price Rate Yield Price High Low 
Bete. TORRE. 6 onc csccirvimnes 107 $6 ee 108 104% 
pe i cat a 49 3 6.4 52.50 50% 465% 
Amer. Steel Foundries.......... 110 7 6.4 110 112 108 - 
ROPING ERE gaa 0:64, 01c:0-6.0iwinie wi oD . 350 6.4 60 56 52 
MU@CK ATUCIE. ZOE... s.....0.00:5050 106 7 6.6 105* 106% 99 
Pere Marquette ord. Pf......... 70 265 7.1 100 75% 68% 
Re 107 8 75 110 108 103 
Goodyear T. & R. Pr. Pf...... 106 «8 7.6 110 107% 103 





*Second preferred cannot he retired unless all of the first preferred is also re- 


deemed at the same time. 








primarily for dividend income rather 
than trading profits. 

It cannot be said that the present 
is an ideal time for the accumulation 
of investment securities because a pro- 
tracted period of cheap money has ele- 
vated quotations to record or near- 
record levels in a great many instances. 
Moreover, the recent tendency of inter- 
est rates has been to harden and the 
trend will probably be maintained 
throughout the Fall, thus militating 
against the likelihood of important gains 
in high grade securities, or those which 
are selling to return little more than 
the commercial paper rate. 

The accompanying table lists preferred 
stocks yielding from 5.6 to 7.6 per cent. 
arranged in order from the lowest to the 
highest—an arrangement which also in- 
dicates the relative safety of the stocks 
in a general way. However, it would ap- 
pear that Pere Marquette ordinary pre- 
ferred, selling to return over 7 per cent. 
is undervalued from an_ investment 
standpoint, as this year’s earnings are 
running at the annual rate of $40 a share 
or eight times dividend requirements. 
This is not a freak performance, for 
earnings in each of the last two years 
have been nearly as good as at present. 

One reason for the high yields on 
some of the stocks listed here is the 
fact that they are redeemable at a rela- 
tively low price. Mack Truck 2nd pre- 
ferred, for instance, on earning power 
and equities, would otherwise undoubt- 
edly command a higher price than it 
does. The fact that a stock is selling 
close to its call price will discourage 
speculative buying no matter how good 
it may be, and the investor who is con- 
cerned only with buying for income de- 
rives an advantage by being able to 
acquire a good stock on a better than 
average yield basis. 

Pure Oil 8 per cent. preferred is per- 
haps more speculative than any of those 


their common stocks with the exception 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber which is, 
however, paying dividends on its junior 
preferred stock. The investor in these 
preferred stocks, therefore, has an out- 
post of safety in that if anything goes 
wrong with earnings, warning will first 
be given by a reduction or passing of 
dividends on junior shares. 

American Tobacco is one of the larg- 
est manufacturers in the field, reporting 
in 1924 net profits of $20,779,570, as com- 
pared with preferred dividend require- 
ments of only $3,161,982. Never once in 
the last ten years has this company failed 
to earn at least three times its preferred 
dividends requirements, and in 1924, the 
best year in the concern’s history, pre- 
ferred dividends were earned six and a 
half times over. This is one of the very 
best of industrial preferred stock invest- 
ments. Funded debt is negligible, and 
the preferred stock has practically first 
claim on huge earnings and assets. Pre- 
ferred dividends have been paid regular! 
since organization in 1904. 

Few public utility holding companies 
have a longer or better record than the 
North American Company, whose current 
earnings are establishing new records. 
Gross earnings of this organization will 
exceed $81,000,000 this year and net will 
doubtless eclipse the $10,582,765 reported 
in 1924, which was equivalent to 36.38 
per cent., or over $18 a share on the $50 
par value preferred-stock. In the first 
quarter of 1925, $5.24 a share was earned 
on the preferred stock. 

North American Company derives 
about 65 per cent. of its gross business 
from electricity; 18 per cent. from rail- 
ways; 4 per cent. from gas; and the re- 
mainder from coal and miscellaneous. 
There is approximately $29,000,000 of the 
preferred stock outstanding following by 
about the same amount of common, 

American Steel Foundries has no 
funded debt and there are only 89,513 
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shares of the preferred stock. This stock 
i; selling at its call price and would sell 
higher but for the possibility of its re- 
tirement. In the meantime, the issue 
affords a good yield with marked safety. 

Only $626,691 a year is required to 
maintain preferred dividends, as com- 
pared with actual net earnings of $4,787,- 
038 in 1924; $7,595,945 in 1923; and $3,- 
131,544 in 1922. The 1924 profits were 
equivalent to $53.48 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock. Net quick assets of the 
corporation at the close of 1924 were 
more than two and a half times the par 
yalue of the outstanding preferred stock, 
Cash and U. S. Government securities 
alone totaled nearly $14,000,000. The 
company manufactures a miscellaneous 
line of railroad supplies, including car 
wheels, bolsters, castings, etc. 

The remarkable success attending the 
operations of all the big chain store sys- 
tems needs no elucidation. United Drug 
is supreme in its field as manufacturer 
and seller of drugs, medicines, rubber 
goods, and sundries. 

Dividends have been paid on the pre- 
ferred stock without interruption since 
organization of the company, with the 
exception of 1921. Last year 41.12 per 
cent. was earned on the first preferred 
stock, par value $50, and earnings this 
year are running well ahead of those for 
1924. 

Earning at the rate of $40 a share on 
its ordinary preferred stock, Pere Mar- 
quette is making a brilliant showing this 
year. In 1924 the road earned $34 a 
share on this class of preferred and in 
1923, $37 a share. The earning power 
displayed is evidently more than a flash 
in the pan. The company operates over 
2,000 miles of road serving such import- 
ant cities as Chicago, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Saginaw, and most of the prin- 
cipal cities in Michigan. 


Mack Trucks’ Success 


If the “Nickel Plate’ merger is ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, holders of each 100 shares of 
Pere Marquette ordinary preferred will 
be entitled to receive 90 shares of pre- 
ferred stock in the new “Nickel Plate.” 
The exchange terms appear favorable, 
and whether the consolidation becomes 
effective or not investors in Pere Mar- 
quette have little cause for worry. 

Engaged exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of motor trucks, Mack Trucks, Inc., 
is one of the outstanding successes in 
the industry. An idea of the equities and 
earning power protecting the preferred 
stocks may be gained by considering the 
rise which has occurred in the common, 
lifting its price over 100 points in the 
last twelve months. 

Following $10,921,891 of first preferred 
stock there is $5,331,700 of second pre- 
ferred. It has been unofficially reported 
that this preferred stock will be retired, 
the first preferred being callable at 110 
and the second preferred at 105. Any 
stock that can be bought at these levels 
or under should prove a satisfactory in- 
vestment. While the company‘s treasury 
position is very strong, it is not clear that 
it has anything to gain by redeeming its 
preferred stock at a time when expan- 
sion programs are evidently employing 
all available funds. 

(Continued on page 711) 














You Can Get 


A Sure 8% Income from 


This Safe Security 


When you invest in Empire 
Gas and Fuel Company Pre- 
ferred Stock at its present 
price, you obtain a safe income 
of about 8%. 


You become the owner of a 
preferred security issued by 
one of the largest natural gas 
and petroleum organizations 
in the country, which is earn- 
ing, net, about twice as much 
as Preferred dividend require- 
ments. 


Every $100 share you buy is 
protected by assets of over 
$600. 


Send for a copy of a new illus- 
trated booklet which tells the 
complete story of the $300,- 
000,000 Empire organization. 


Ask for Booklet EP-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 






NEW YORK. 


PRINCIPAL CMES 


60 WALL ST.) 
BRANCHES IN 
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* CITIZENS * 


NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED IN 1890 











In Los Angeles 


and elsewhere this emblem 
identifies the Citizens Banks, 
with their Comprehensive 
Service through 23 offices, all 
in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
-- For 35 years these institu- 
tions have kept pace with 
the growth and progress of 
the Community and have 
been important factors in 
its development. 
. Your Pacific Coast business is invited... 


CITIZENS 


TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
te LOS ANGELES 3 
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RADERMANN' SERV- 

ICE is an innovation in 
finance. It offers sellers of 
first mortgage real estate 
bonds a ready open market 
through which they may dis- 
pose of their securities imme- 
diately. It offers buyers sea- 
soned and tested bonds of the 
leading first mortgage bond 
houses at considerable sav- 
ings. 


























0 


It is a national secondary mar- 
ket where the real estate bond 
investor can buy or sell at a 
moment’s notice without de- 
pending upon the house of 
issue. 


Let us tell you more about 
this remarkable service. 
Just fill in and mail the at- 
tached coupon. 


M-W.BraperMann Co. 


incorporated. 


60 Broadway, N-Y. 


Hanover 7044 
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Booklets 


Investors 


26 Per Cent..Average Annual Profit— 


A copy of this folder and full informa- 


tion concerning a service to investors 
can be had upon request to Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


8 Per Cent. and Safety—The Filer- 
Cleveland Co., 1908 Bedford Building, 
Miami, Florida, will send upon request 
a copy of this illustrated descriptive 
booklet. 


Safe Investments—A list enumerating 
issues of first mortgage real estate bonds 
paying 6% per cent. can be had upon re- 
quest to the American Bond & Mort- 


gage Co., 345 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 
Investors’ Booklet—A convenient 


pocket form containing current statis- 
tics, high and low prices of stocks, bonds, 
cotton and grain may be had upon re- 
quest to Carden, Green & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 43 
Exchange Place, New York. 


Constructive Investing—Moody’s In- 
vestors Service, 35 Nassau Street, New 
York, will send upon request a copy of 
this booklet. 


International Railways of Central 
America—A circular describing the im- 
portant facts behind this company’s fi- 
nancial structure with a yield of 7%4 per 
cent. on its stock can be had upon re- 
quest to F. J. Lisman & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 20 
Exchange Place, New York. 


Public Utility Securitise—Complete in- 
formation concerning securities of pub- 
lic utilities can be had upon request to 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Bankstocks Corporation—For informa- 
tion of Bankstocks Corporation, which 
is an investment trust based on leading 
bank stocks, write for circular F-1 to 
Shields & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Cedar Street, 
New York. 


Current Offerings—G. L. Miller & Co., 
30 E. 42nd Street, New York, will glad- 
ly send upon request literature and a 
list of current offerings on the first mort- 
gage real estate bonds offered by them. 


Odd Lot Trading—A copy of this book 
describing trading in the markets for 
fractional lots of listed securities may 
be had upon request to John Muir & 
Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York. 


Preferred Stocks of Electric Light and 
Power Companies—McDonnell & Co.,, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, have 
prepared a list of these securities, a copy 
of which will be sent upon request. 


Marland Oil Company’s Record Earn- 
ings—F. S. Smithers & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 19 Nas- 
sau Street, New York, will gladly furn- 
ish a circular describing the recent de- 
velopments in the company’s position. 


Florida Investments— Davenport. & 
Rich Mortgage Co., 214 N. E. 2nd Ave. 
nue, Miami, Florida, will send upon re- 
quest booklets and information dealing 
with Florida real estate and first mort- 
gage bond issues offered by them. 


Investment Securities — Bauer, Pond 
& Vivian, Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New 
York, will gladly furnish information on 
investment securities upon request. 


Florida Mortgages—A booklet of 
charts and tables fully descriptive as to 
the first mortgage bonds issued by the 
Trust Company of Florida, Miami, Flor- 
ida, will be sent upon request. 


Southwestern Light & Power Co—A 
descriptive circular on the security of 
this company whose stock is being sold 
to yield about 7.27 per cent. may be had 
upon request to Kelley, Drayton & Con- 
verse, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 40 Exchange Place, New 
York. 


How to Judge Safety of First Mort- 
gage Bonds—A copy of this book will 
be sent upon request to Caldwell & Co., 
661 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Budget Control—Ernst & Ernst have 
prepared a 32-page book dealing with 
budget control and will gladly send a 
copy of same upon request. 


Build Your Income on Prosperity’s 
Path—This book dealing with Florida 
first mortgage bonds can be had upon 
request to the Southern Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., Inc., Ralston Building, Miami, 
Florida. 

Trading Methods—A booklet dealing 
with trading in listed securities in odd 
lots and full lots can be had upon re- 
quest to Chisholm & Chapman, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Broadway, New York. 


The Strauss Type of Bond—An inter- 
esting booklet dealing with the type of 
mortgage security issued by this com- 
pany can be had upon request to the 
Strauss Corporation, 300 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Information of Finance and Business 
at Its Source—The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York, will gladly 
send upon request to business executives 
and investors a copy of the booklet, ac- 
companied by a copy of the Wall Street 
Journal gratis. 


Chain Store Securities—George H. 


Burr & Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 
will gladly furnish information on chain 
store securities. 

Florida Expansion—The Securities 
Sales Company, dealing in Florida first 
real estate mortgage bonds, will send in- 
formation concerning investments in 
Florida real estate upon request. 

One-Hundred-Dollar-Bonds — For in- 
formation concerning “Baby Bonds” as 
to safety, marketability and attractive 
rates of interest, write Guttag Brothers, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


(Continued on page 706) 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES ~ 


| NEWS INBRIEF | 
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OUR new contracts for industrial gas 

have been let by the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company of New Jersey. 
The United Piece Dye Works at Lodi 
takes 7,500,000 cubic feet in addition to 
its previous consumption. The Lyons 
Piece Dye Works at New Brunswick 
takes 3,0%0,000 feet more. L. O. Coven 
& Brother, boiler manufacturers at 
Jersey City, take 6,600,000 feet, and Co- 
jumbia Refining Company at Jersey 
City want 5,000,000 feet or more. The 
total addition is 22,100,000 feet annu- 
ally. The New Jersey company has re- 
cently pooled its gas production facili- 
ties in northern and southern New 
Jersey by means of connecting mains, 
and Bonbright & Company predict that 
there will be a large development of 
this order in many other sections, 
amounting to a “super-gas” movement. 
The result will be larger reserves of 
gas and better maintenance of uniform 
pressure, an improvement in methods 
called for by the many new customers 
who want to be able to depend upon 
large quantities of gas for industrial 
work. And in most of these industries 
an even pressure and flow of the gas 
is one of the absolute requirements to 
be met. So long as each gas plant 
stands alone this requirement can be 
met only by means of a large gas re- 
serve at all times, and this again means 
that each plant has to be much larger 
than necessary for the normal daily 
consumption. With local plants con- 
nected, many savings can be effected 
and all allowances in the dimensions of 
tanks and buildings for the yearly ex- 
pansion of the business can be held 
down to a closer margin. 


Superpower Creating Itself 


General Gas & Electric Corporation 
of Delaware has been formed to take 
over General Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion of Maine, which controls forty-nine 
utility companies in the East and South- 
east. By the sale of 40,000 shares of 
new $7 cumulative preferred stock the 
bonded debt of the old company is to 
be taken up. . 

The General Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion has at the same time acquired con- 
trol of the Towanda Gas & Electric 
Company and of the North Penn Power 
Company. These properties combined 
with the Sayre Electric Company and 
the Susquehanna County Light & 
Power Company make a block of 
Pennsylvania utilities which will be 
merged into one company, connected by 
transmission lines, already existing, 
with the Binghampton Light, Heat & 
Power Company, also a subsidiary of 
General Gas. 

Merger plans are under way for 
eight hydro-electric companies in the 
Shenandoah valley in Virginia. The 
negotiations include several uncom- 
pleted plants as well as the Weyers 
Cave Light & Power Company, the Val- 
ley Light & Power Company and F. A. 
Shank & Company. 











The Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Company was formed recently 
as a consolidation of Niagara Falls 
Power Company, Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario Power Company, Buffalo Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and the Tona- 
wanda Power Company, and comprises 
a highly important system with an 
operating capacity of nearly 800,000 
horsepower and transmission lines ex- 
tending 300 miles East and 100 miles 
South from Niagara Falls. The system 
includes steam plants producing 174,000 
horsepower and large possibilities for 
further hydro-electric power increases. 
In addition, inter-connections, have now 
been established with the Power Cor- 
poration of New York and the newly 
formed Mohawk-Hudson Power Sys- 
tem, which in turn connects with New 
England and Pennsylvania power 
sources. An aggregate of more than 
2,000,000 horsepower is at disposal for 
maintaining the flow of current at any 
point in these connected systems, cover- 
ing a most important industrial section. 


Chicago Groups Spreading 


The Insull and Byllesby groups con- 
tinue to expand in the West and South- 
west, by new mergers as well as by en- 
largement of subsidiaries. The Wis- 
consin Public Service Corporation has 
been absorbed by the Byllesby interests, 
whose central organization is the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company, at a 
cost of $26,000,000, of which $11,000,000 
is said to have been paid in cash. This 
transaction followed the acquisition by 
the Insull group, whose principal hold- 
ing company is the Middle-West Utili- 
ties Company, of the Central Power & 
Light Company of St. Louis. 

Later developments involve properties 
in Oklahoma and West Virginia. The 
Consumers Light & Power Company, 
which supplies electric, natural gas and 
other service in seventeen counties in 
southern Oklahoma, has been trans- 
ferred by the Clement Studebaker in- 
terests to the Byllesby group who will 
operate it under the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation of Chi- 
cago, acting for the Standard Gas & 
Electric Company already in control of 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company. 


A new Insull expansion is represented 
in the taking over by the Middle West 
Utilities Company of all the properties 
controlled by the Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Company, acquired from Rufus 
E. Dawes of Chicago and his associates. 
This deal involves assets amounting to 
$15,804,000 and $3,050,000 in common 
stock. The gas and electric service of 
the absorbed company is located in the 
territories of Shreveport, La., and Texar- 
kana, Texas, and ir. the latter place in- 
cludes a street car system. 

In West Virginia five companies have 
been taken under the wing of the 
Monangahela West Penn Public Service 
Company. To finance the consolida- 

(Continued on page 707) 
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FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts 
on Life and Business 


By B. C. FORBES 


Editor, Forbes Magazine 


“Forbes Epigrams” is so 
thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a 
glance, one or more epi- 
grams on practically every 
form of human aspirations, 
impulse, emotions, motives 
and actions. Over 500 dif- 
ferent subjects will be found 
in the index. It is an ency- 
clopedia of human nature, 
written in B. C. Forbes’ im- 
pressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of 
thought in each epigram. 
They are so direct, so fear- 
less, so pithy, so full, so com- 
plete. Each epigram is live, 
red-blooded, human; radi- 
ates good cheer, optimism, 
encouragement, inspiration, 
ideals and ideas. 


Bound in flexible leather— 
stamped in gold. 


$2.00 


Some of the Epigrams 


A sage once said that it isn’t so 
very important how far you have 
gone, but that it is tremendously 
important that you should be 
headed in the right direction. 
Are you? 





ee *# # 


Talk is not always cheap. It 
often costs a man his job. 
Sometimes, gives, too! 

. - . 
Keep your eye on the clock—in 
the morning. | mn 
No man is cauatiniai a failure 
as long as he retains faith that 
he will one day succeed. 

a . om 
The fellow who attracts “offers” 
usually has offered to do a lot 
he wasn’t hired t° 80. 


The best time to hold on is 
when you reach the point where 
the average fellow would quit. 











-eeneeFill In and Mail--en-- 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclose find $2 or I will remit on re- 
ceipt of your bill. Send me one copy of 


“Forbes Epigrams” by C. Forbes. 
BE pintesonn dss ebeune eee ee nee sdennece 
BE nna tksandscacesantboase nee 
Ce BGs 5.60680544000008 s00eee ba 
F. 6-15-25 
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Metropolitan Edison 
Company 


Series C Preferred Stock 


Annual Cumulative Dividends $6 
per Share Payable Quarterly 


The territory in which this Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries supply 
electricity for light and power in- 
cludes active industrial centers of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, among 
which are Reading, York, Leb- 
anon and Easton. The properties 
form the major portion of the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey power 
system of General Gas & Electric 
Corporation. 

Consolidated Operating Revenue 
and other Income for the year 
ended May 31, 1925, aggregate 
$8,406,576. Net operating In- 
come, after deductions for Main- 
tenance and Depreciation of 
about 18% of Operating Revenue, 
was $3,523,668. 

Price per share $95 and 
accrued dividend, 


Yielding 6.31% 


Complete circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Steck Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


























In MIAMI 
FLORIDA 


With Safety a Certainty 


IAMI’S sky-line changes daily with new 

office buildings, hotels and apartment 
houses to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for business and living’ quarters. 
These buildings represent the high yield and 
unusual safety of our First Mortgages and 
First Mortgage Bonds. 
If your money is not earning as high as 8% 
interest, or if you are looking for safe, profit- 
able investments—you should know what 
Miami has to offer. For over nineteen years 
our officials have served their clients, with- 
out loss of a single dollar to an investor. 
Personal supervision, including insurance 
and payment of taxes assured. Consult us 
about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘F. M.’’ 








INCORPORATED 


PROFESSIONAL BLOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


MIAMI. FLORIDA _\@ 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Air Reduction Co.—Earned $5.72 on 
common in first half 1925. 


Allis Chalmers Co.—Received $1,000,000 
contract for 50,000 k.w. steam turbine 
from Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Vice- 
Chancellor Bentley in New Jersey has 
issued an order vacating the temporary 
restraint against American Hide & 
Leather Co. in suit brought by General 
Investment Co., Jacob Joel and others 
in regard to recapitalization plan. 

American Woolen Co.—Opened Spring 
lines of worsted fabrics at prices 2 to 
10 per cent. below last year. 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies—Stock- 
holders to vote on August 24 on chang- 
ing the par value and to make available 
authorized stock for present and future 
financing. Also proposed to authorize 
300,000 shares of no par value instead 
of $200,000 of $100 par. 

Burns Brothers Co.—Orders for an- 
thracite and bituminous coal in July es- 
tablished a record. 


California Petroleum Co.—May profits 
were largest on record. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rwy. 
Co.—Time for deposit of securities under 
the reorganization plan extended to Sept. 
15, managers announce. 

Duluth, Toledo & Ironton Rwy. Co.— 
To use new type of electric engine hav- 
ing voltage of 22,000. 

Deere Co.— Directors increased div- 
idend rate on the preferred from 5 to 7 
per cent. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.— Set 
aside $3,000,000 for raw materials re- 
serve to be used as protection against 
decline in crude rubber. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Em- 
ployees agree to continue old wage scale. 

Industrial Fibre Co.—American inter- 
ests purchased control from Italians. 

International Paper Co.—Has made 
final payment of $3,200,000 and cleared 
itself of all bank indebtedness. 

Kelly Springfield Tire Co.—July sales 
largest in dollars on record. 

Kresge Department Stores Co.—Plans 
to increase authorized capital stock from 
200,000 shares to 700,000 shares. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Co.—Announces 
all plants are operating at full capacity. 

Lima Locomotive Co.—Received con- 
tract for 10 locomotives from Texas & 
Pacific Railway Company. 

Marland Oil Co.—President Marland 
announced J. P. Morgan & Co. are ex- 
ercising their option to purchase an ad- 
ditional 150,000 shares at $40 a share. 

Martin Parry Co.—Cuts quarterly div- 
idend to 50 cents a share. 

Mid Continent Petroleum Co.—Earned 
$5.24 a share on the common in the first 
half of 1925. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Bought 
from Rufus Dawes and associates prop- 


erties controlled by the Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co. 
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Montgomery Ward Co.—Reports rec. 
ord sales for July. 

Monongahela West Penn Public Ser. 
vice Co.— Buys 5 companies in West 
Virginia. 

North American Co.—Gross and net 
earnings for 12 months ended June 30, 
greatest for any similar period. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Earned $3.66 4 
share on the common in the first 6 
months. 

Pan American Petroleum Co.—Earned 
$3.49 in first three months. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co—June gross 
earnings increased $3,622,000. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co.—Paid off 
remaining 975,000 of bank loans. Com- 
pany free of such debt for first time 
since 1920. Has cash balance of 
$1,500,000. 

Radio Corporation—Earned 13 cents a 
share on common in first half of year. 

Seaboard Air Line Rwy.—Sold $25,- 
000,000 bonds to retire Florida Western 
& Northern 7s and for construction pur- 
poses. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Acquired 
from Clement Studebaker interests Con- 
sumers Power & Light Co. 


Stern Bros. Co.—Sale of S. S. Kresge 
interest to President Mundheim and as- 
sociates through Manufacturers Trust 
Co., announced. 

Studebaker Co.—Earned $5.24 a share 
on common in first half of year. 

Submarine Boat Corporation—Organ- 
ized new company to take over its 
building operations. 

Texas Company—Did not exercise op- 
tion to buy 51 per cent. of Carib Com- 
pany stock. 

U. S. Steel Corporation—Earns $6 on 
common stock in first 6 months of 1925. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—Earned 
$5.98 in first 6 months. 

Westinghouse Electric Co.—Completed 
the largest steam turbine condenser for 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Willys Overland Co.—Produced 109,- 
294 cars in first half year, largest output 
according to John N. Willys, president. 

White Motors Co.—Obtains order from 
New York City for 97 5-ton trucks. 








(Continued from page 704) 


Joint Stock Land Banks Stocks—For 
information concerning this type of high- 
yielding security write Guy Huston Co., 
Inc., 61 Broadwya, New York. 

Utility Investments—For information 
regarding investment securities of public 
utility companies, nationally known 
bankers and industrials of various types 
write Spencer Trask & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York. 

Maintaining a National Market—This 
booklet dealing with the purchase and 
sale of first real estate mortgage bonds 
and a current list of offerings may be 
had upon request to M. W. Brader- 
mann Co., 60 Broadway, New York. 
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Public Utilities News in Brief 
(Continued from page 705) 


tion, $12,000,000 first lien and refunding 
mortgage bonds have been placed in the 
market through a group of financial 
firms in New York. The new subsidiar- 
ies are the Brooks Electric Company, 
the West Virginia and Maryland Power 
Company, Parsons Electric Company, 
West Virginia Public Service Company, 
and the St. Mary’s Power & Light Com- 
pany. The plan is to extend the super- 
power system now linking Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. The power supply 
is strengthened through affiliation with 
West Penn Power Company and the 
American Water Works & Electric 
Company. 

In the Far West negotiations are re- 
ported looking to consolidation of the 
Electric Power & Light Corporation 
with the Western Power Corporation 
on the basis of two shares for one of 
Western Power. The latter owns the 
Great Western Power Company of Cal- 
ifornia, and, since it bought control of 
St. Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
in January, its assets are figured at 
$146,000,000. 





Rail Profits May Set Record 
(Continued from page 698) 


on total and net earnings. Of course, 
the threatened strike in the anthracite 
mines is an ill omen; but such a strike 
probably would stimulate production in 
the bituminous mines. 

The tendency of freight business to in- 
crease has been pronounced within re- 
cent weeks, when carloadings have been 
steadily exceeding those of a year ago. 
They have not been so large as in 1923, 
the previous record year, but the dif- 
ference is now small. Total carloadings 
in the week ended July 18 were 1,011,000 
cars, a figure not reached in 1924 until 
the last week of August. 

It still remains true, of course, that 
the Western roads, and especially those 
of the Northwest, are showing the poor- 
est financial results, and this condition 
can hardly be remedied without an ad- 
vance in rates in Western territory. In 
all parts of the country, however, there 
seems promise that the railways will do 
as well or better in the rest of this year 
as in the latter part of last year. 





Copper’s Place in Industry 
The following table, as compiled by the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
shows what proportion of the domestic 
copper sales is taken up by the various 
industries : 


Consumption Per cent. 

Tons Total 

Short Consump- 

Industry tion 
Electrical manufacture...... 195,500 25.5 
Automobiles .....2.2000.000. 93,700 12.2 
Light and Power Lines.... 90,000 11.8 
Telephone and Telegraph... 80,000 10.5 
Wire, rade, &C...cccessccces 60,000 7.8 
Manufactures for export... 54,100 7.1 
WEED. Sins chase ceed tress 40,450 $3 
Bearings and bushings.... 34,550 4.5 
Valves and pipe fittings.... 21,000 2.7 
PIE -4.5646660 ska csancaxce 200 12.6 
Hee -scccdubesateamenbease 765,500 100.0 


’ The statistical position of the copper 
industry at the turn of the half year was 
favorable from the standpoint of surplus 
stocks on hand, according to the latest 
figures. 
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MIDDLE WEST 
"UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street Chicago 
Gx, 


Subsidiary Operating Properties 


American Public Service Company 
Central Illinois Public Service Company 
Central Maine Power Company 
Central Power Company 
Central Power and Light Company 
Chickasha Gas & Electric Company 
Citizens Gas Light Company 
Illinois Northern Utilities Company 
Interstate Public Service Company 
Indiana Hydro-Electric Power Company 
Indiana Power Company 
Kentucky Utilities Company 
Electric Transmission Company of Virginia 
Kentucky Light and Power Company 
Kentucky Hydro Electric Company 
Manchester Traction, Light and Power Company 
McHenry County Light & Power Company 
Michigan Gas and Electric Company 
Missouri Gas & Electric Service Company 
National Light, Heat & Power Company 
Nebraska Utilities Company 
Niles Gas Light Company 
North West Utilities Company 
Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Company 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Wisconsin River Power Company 
Lake Superior District Power Company 
Southern Wisconsin Electric Company 
Southern Wisconsin Power Company 
Old Dominion Power Company 
Pittsford Power Company 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Rutland Railway, Light & Power Company 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 
Twin State Gas & Electric Company 
Berwick & Salmon Falls Electric Company 
United Utilities Company 
Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation 


Cw, 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- | 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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HOW 
TO GET 
THE JOB 

YOU WANT 


By William L. Fletcher 


President, William L. Fletcher, Inc. 
Employment Managers 


Mr. Fletcher serves over 500 em- 
ployers. He has placed thousands 
of executives in the jobs they 
wanted. He has examined over 
8,500 business records. He shows 
you How to Get the Job You Want. 


You read the book—you know at 
once how to go about getting the 
job you want. Plain, hard, cold 
facts, methods and plans. No dog- 
mas—no theories—no golden rules 
of business—no generalities. 


This is a book for the man earning 
$2,000 a year—as well as for the 
man earning $10,000 a year. There 
are facts, plans, methods to fit 
every case. “How to Get the Job 
You Want” reprints actual letters 
that have won jobs, and actual ad- 
vertisements that have been suc- 
cessful in winning jobs. 


Contents 


Analyzing Your Problems. 

Analyzing Yourself. 

Studying the Market. 

Fundamentals of Salesmanship. 

How to Approach the Prospect. 
Principles of Sales Correspondence. 
How to Answer a ‘‘Want Ad.” 

How to Write a “Want Ad.” 

‘How to Run a Direct Mall Campaign. 
How to Answer Objections. 

How to Dominate the Interview. 

How to Complete an Application. 
Tips for the Recent Graduate. 

The Problem of the Man Over 45. 
Help for the Man in the Small Town. 
Changing Your Vocation. 


Price $2.50 
—---- — Fill in—Mail —-—-—-— 


=—SCOCWN—CCONATAWNH=— 
wee ere ceeetee 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $...... or I will 
remit on receipt of your bill. Send 
me “How to Get the Job You 
Want.” 


Cee eee ree eee sere ee eeeeeeeeee 


City and State 
8-15-25 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIY; 
BUSINESS «¢ TRANSPORE 
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ting stronger and stronger in the 

market, largely on the ground that 
they may be kept going and paying for them- 
selves for longer hours and on more days 
than other motor vehicles. They average 
ten times as much gasoline consumption 
as the ordinary car, thereby yielding 
much more public revenue in the States 
where gasoline is taxed, and the busses 
and trucks, including express and delivery 
wagons, encumber the traffic much less 
than other vehicles, if the space occupied 
by them is considered with relation to 
the service rendered. The lone man in his 
limousine must be very important to the 
public to have his occupancy of a hundred 
square feet in the crowded street recog- 
nized as more desirable than the neces- 
sary transportation of a busload of com- 
mon humans or a truckload of wool or 
whatnot. 

Theoretically the encumbrance of traffic 
is reduced by speed, since a hundred 
square feet on a mile of street for two 
minutes makes a smaller measure of con- 
gestion than the same degree of occupancy 
maintained for four minutes, but this truth 
has to be modified because excessive speed 
means occupancy by threat of damage. 
And so does all driving, starting, stop- 
ping, steering, or disregard of traffic rules 
characterized by lack of consideration for 
the legitimate expectations of others. The 
average taxicab driver’s jiggling of his 
clutch at street crossings, to keep pedes- 
trians from “parking” in front of him, 
comes under the same description of rude 
acts which seem likely to be accepted as 
common practice—as more and more 
drivers of private cars are seen to adopt 
it—unless public opinion finds a way to 
stop it. 


Bis trucks, and taxicabs are get- 


Older Taxi Drivers 


There was a time when many new buy- 
ers of cars refused to hire young chauf- 
feurs, as there was evidence to prove that 
their older coachmen could easily learn to 
drive a car on a plan that was safer and 
more agreeable than any which the young 
chaffeurs were disposed to adopt. Prob- 
ably the taxicab business could be much 
improved to-day, for its owners as well as 
for the public, by establishing a general 
preference for persons past fifty for driv- 
ing them, and releasing the young fellows 
for occupations that build up more good 
citizens and fewer irresponsible under- 
world characters. As an encumbrance of 
the traffic in large cities the taxicab prob- 
ably reaches its climax when the drivers 
are cruising as slowly as they dare to pick 
up fares, with many stops and starts and 
getting in the way of everybody, includ- 
ing the majority of those whose trade 
they solicit. 

The economical superiority over private 
cars of taxicabs, busses, and trucks has 
now swung into belated recognition in con- 
nection with motor stocks, and probably 
the importance of this superiority will be 
overrated before long, since that is the 
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way public opinion moves, even amon 
financiers. There is a reverse, as any gg, 
back in the volume of business secured fy 
utility vehicles easily turns profit into log 
while with private cars a reduction ¢ 
their work simply reduces the expense 
and even emphasizes the luxury and sati. 
faction of having the car when it is wante, 


Aid One-Truck Owners 


The subject is so big that one may only 
nibble at it to bring out some of the viey. 
points which are least mentioned. In cyp. 
nection with trucks, for example, the tim 
seems to be past for selling trucks jug 
to sell them. Much may yet be done ty 
make them profitable for owners who can. 
not employ them to the limit of thei 
capacity. And one of the first things t 
be done is no doubt to get rid of the pro. 
fessional chauffeur—just as veterinary 
surgeons were never employed for driy. 
ing horses—as well as of all special need 
of great muscular strength, in which re. 
spect more use of simple hoists or tackle 
for loading and unloading would seem 
to be strongly indicated. Such apparaty 
could be inexpensive but for the fad of 
requiring it to be operated by the engine, 
Also there is much more room for tractor 
work, in one form and another. 

Even owners of truck fleets, who usual- 
ly have plenty of work to be done and 
make the fleets much more than pay for 
themselves, could profit more if truck 
builders would work loose from some of 
their traditions. 

A rational remedy for shimmying with 
balloon tires seems to have been effected, 
It works on a plan suggested in this 
column; namely, by stiffening the drag- 
link connection between the two front 
wheels. The lateral cushioning of the big 
tires gives all the yielding that is wanted. 
The joints of the drag-link with the 
knuckle-arms, instead of containing buffer 
springs, are made like small multiple plate 
clutches with a tension spring above each 
of them to maintain a uniform friction. 

? inally one of the technical journals has 
discovered the dirt road as worthy of at- 
tention. The last issue of “Engineering 
News-Record” contains an article by a road 
commissioner from Missouri describing the 
best economical methods for keeping dirt 
roads in acceptable condition for a maxi- 
mum number of days in the year. He agrees 
with articles in this magazine on the same 
subject by laying great stress on drainage 
and insisting that re-location of the road 
would frequently be the only effective way 
to secure the drainage cheaply. With pa- 
tience, all may yet come to see that the 
unavoidable millions of miles of cheap 
roads may be made much better than they 
are if the problem is tackled in earnest. 
The first thing to be discovered is prob- 
ably some way in which. the organizing 
and management of the work may be made 
Profitable, through the amount of it there 
is to be done, and yet very cheap per 
mile. Nobody moves, or even thinks very 
hard, without profits in prospect.—M. C K. 
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HEN the name of Pratt & Whit- 
We ney is associated with aeronautical 

engines, fancy begins to move. 
There is indeed to be a Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company, and it is going to turn 
out aeronautical engines in the old Pope 
automobile plant in Hartford, Conn. The 
incorporation has taken place under the 
laws of Delaware, and there is to be 20,000 
shares of preferred stock at $100 par 
and 20,000 shares of common stock. 

Allowing fancy full flight, it may be 
hoped on this basis that aircraft will soon 
be counted among machines that will af- 
fect economies in business favorably, but 
second thought, in the absence of athentic 
information, suggests more plausibly that 
the new enterprise represents only the 
conservative financing of one department 
in a large aircraft venture, comprising 
possibly both dirigibles and airplanes. The 
officers are Fred. B. Rentschler, presi- 
dent; George J. Mead, vice-president; 
and E. L. Morgan, secretary and treasurer. 
For the last five years, it is stated, Mr. 
Mead has been chief engineer of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 

While no doubt, sooner or later, aircraft 
will become much more important in civil 
life than, for example, artillery and other 
war machines, the most serious hope that 
may be entertained in connection with 
the announcement of the new company is 
perhaps that an engine will be produced 
which will combine compactness and light- 
ness with all the robustness and depend- 
ability demanded of heavier engines. Noth- 
ing in the announcement precludes the 
possibility of a steam turbine, as con- 
denser area may be arranged for with 
modern airplanes as well as with dirig- 
ibles, or any other heretofore untried 
type of power plant. The Pratt & Whit- 
ney name guarantees at least that it will 
work and endure, as an engine, and almost 
that it will be good for other purposes 
besides aeronautics, as it is impossible to 
imagine a really first-class aircraft engine 
that could not be manufactured in the 
long run at reasonably low cost. 





Europe Bent on Saving 


Returning from Europe, the president and 
the comptroller of the International Com- 
bustion Engineering Company report a 
large volume of business in power plant 
equipment for the new electric central 
stations which are springing up over there. 
In France the business done this year has 
already equalled all of last year’s, which 
was $1,500,000. In Germany the amount 
this year totalled $2,500,000; in Spain $4,- 
000,000 coupled with a contract for opera- 
tion of the new plant. Italy has a series 
of new stations under way, all of which 
are to have steel furnaces and pulverized 
coal burning equipment of the same type 
as that now being installed for the New 
York Edison Company at a cost of about 
$1,000,000. In England, where the busi- 
ness began with a $1,000,000 installation 
at Birmingham, another one of aboui the 
same size is to go up shortly. 
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Says R. H. Grant, sales manager for 
the Chevrolet Motor Company who have 
made many sales of fleets of cars this 
year to large corporations. “The average 
expense per call incurred by the sales- 
man driving an automobile is lower than 
by rail due to the fact that the sales- 
man using a machine makes three times 
the number of calls and spends more time 
with each customer. He will make calls 
which otherwise he would skip were he 
limited by rail transportation.” United 
States Tobacco Company, the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York City, and 
the Universal Portland Cement Company 
were among the larger purchasers. 


Welded Cart Bodies 


Here comes a story from Cuba giving 
an instance of very necessary new methods 
in the sugar industry: 

“Power mills were installed, rail roads 
to the interior built, harbors for ocean 
going sugar freighters dredged out, and 
by these and numerous other improve- 
ments the slow moving Cuban system of 
sugar production was stimulated. 


“But in what way was the world, or 
Cuba for that matter, to be helped by 
the new and wholesale methods of produc- 
tion if the abundant crop could not be 
gotten to the mills before fermentation 
set in? 

“The creaking and swaying cane carts, 
built of rough hewn logs, tied and pegged 
éogether, their heavy solid wooden wheels, 
tilted out of line at an angle that made 
the successful completion of each trip a 
matter of conjecture, their uprights made 
of trimmed tree branches standing at 
every angle—these cane carts were re- 
placed by something more modern. 

“First the wheels were changed. Cater- 
pillars took their place, allowing the use 
of three instead of four pair of oxen. 
No longer did mud cause delays. 


“Following the caterpillar wheels came 
a revolutionary change in the body of the 
cart. The new cart bed was made entire- 
ly of steel welded together into one unit. 
The wooden tongue was made removable, 
as it suffered a great strain at all times 
and often broke. When a break occured, 
the welded cart was idle for only an hour, 
whereas the native type with the tongue 
built into the wooden bed was often out 
of commission for a week at a time. 


“The new body, being built as a unit, 
was fastened on to the caterpillars by 
means of form bolts, making a change of 
parts a simple operation. This welded bed, 
it was found, lasted longer than any of 
the other parts, it was more easily fab- 
ricated, and it made possible the carry- 
ing of a much heavier load. At the pres- 
ent time, one sugar company has nearly 
500 of these-welded cane carts in active 
use, and more are being fabricated.” 

The Lincoln Electric Company of 
Cleveland, with whose welding apparatus 
all the welding of the carts was done, 
is authority for this tale—M. C. K, 
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Reaching 
Your Prospects 


, 
and making friends of them ; 
certainly requires nothing 
less than the most skilful 
presentation of your story 
through good printing. 

A dependable printing house 
can relieve you of all an- 
noying details and promptly |§ 
produce finished pieces that 
will present your story most 
effectively. 4 


“Good Printing Pays Dividends"’ 


a 


| The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
67-69 Duane St., 





New York 
Telephone WORth 2890 





Producers of DIRECT ADVERTISING 


: Financial Reports 
K 


Booklets 











Catalogs 
a 


PONENT FAI 














These three 50c Books 
for $1.00 


1 TEAMWORK 
By B. C. FORBES 


The most inspiring message that 
ever came from B. C. Forbes’ pen. 
How to develop teamwork—-how to 
become a teamworker. Also talks by 
B. C. Forbes on: stick-to-itiveness, 
opportunity, you. 32 pages—bound 


ME Mo h26550806000000e008 $ .50 
2. HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
WAGE 


By B. C. FORBES 


How to attain the highest possible 
wage. book invaluable alike to 
executive, office-clerk and shop- 
worker. Some cold-hard common 
sense on an important subject, illus- 
trated by anecdotes from the careers 
of some of America’s leading busi- 
ness and financial giants. 32 pages— 


— _ Serr $ .50 
3. MIRRORS OF SELL- 
ING STREET 


By JOHN E. ROSSER 


Mr. Rosser, himself a salesman, 
here sets forth, in comic and 
burlesque, the traits, weaknesses 


and foibles of the salesmen you 
meet every day. A good way to 
“talk” to a salesman who is falling 
into a slump is to slip him a dose of 
John Rosser’s medicine — sugar 
coated. 


32 pages—bound in board....$ .50 


All Three for $1.00 
Special Prices for Quantity 
Lots for Distribution to 

Executives, Employees, 

Salesmen. 
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Do You Profit by 


Investment 
Opportunities 


in the South ? 


HE natural resources 

of the South are really 
just beginning to be 
developed. Its manufac- 
tures are rapidly becoming 
a large factorinthe world’s 
industry. Its cities are 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. This activity 
means to the investor a 
considerably better return 
on his capital when put in 
Southern bonds with no 
sacrifice of safety... For. 


proof of this assertion 
read “A Survey of the 
South” sent on request. 


yeast Mortgage Bonds 


offered by Caldwell G Com- 
pany embody definitely super- 
ior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Letus send 
facts and figures. 


Just send 
ee YOur name 
Ey and address 

7 forcom- 
plimentary 

copy of 

this book 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


662 Union St., Nashville, Tenn 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Established 1884 


ENNEDY &CO. 


Consolidated Stock Mx. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 


We buy, sell and quote 


Leverich Realty Corp., com. & pfd. 
Electrical Mfg. Products Corp. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Construction Maintains High Rate Through First 
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Half of 1925—What to Buy 


By R. D. 


SMASHING year for the building 
A industry—a new record in the mak- 
ing—six billions of new construction for 
1925—prosperity prevalent in the build- 
ing field to continue indefinitely—so run 
the headings of numerous real estate sur- 
veys. Not idle statements these. They 
are in most instances supported by fig- 
ures which show that the first six months 
of the year saw an unprecedented num- 
ber of building permits issued—large 
from the standpoint of the number is- 
sued and also in the total value involved. 

One of the most interesting surveys is 
one that was recently completed by a 
prominent investment banking house. 
The report covers real estate develop- 
ments in the South and emphasizes the 
fact that 130 cities in sixteen Southern 
states amassed the huge total of $386,- 
383,283 during the first half of the year. 
This total is $90,000,000 in excess of the 
figures for the same period of 1924, or a 
gain of 30 per cent. 

Seven of the sixteen states reported 
losses for the period under review. It 
is stated, however, that these losses were 
negligible. Florida—that state of magic 
realty values—showed the greatest gains, 
practically every center building at a 
rate that has never before been ap- 
proached in the history of the state. 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Virginia main- 
tained an even schedule of development 
with no material gains. 


Bankers Pick and Choose 


The tendency in building construction 
throughout the entire South is toward 
the erection of the finest and most mod- 
ern types of large structures for the 
housing of commercial, industrial, and 
public affairs, with numerous additions 
to the already extensive number of great 
hotels which are becoming a feature of 
all progressive communities. 

In view of the great construction pro- 
gram it is not surprising that the mort- 
gage bankers are reporting an increasing 
demand for mortgage money. Many 
such houses are, in fact, turning down 
all but the best of the loans offered. 
The current year has been a favorable 
one for the bankers, with more loans 
being offered than can be advantageous- 
ly accepted. Being in a position to 
choose, they take only those that are 
well secured and sponsored by a bor- 
rower whose moral risk is above ques- 
tion. 

It is still true, however, that the meth- 
ods pursued by a few mortgage houses 
when a depression hits their particular 
field of activity are not above reproach. 
There are a few houses which will loan 
money on anything that can be called 
real estate in order to make enough to 
keep their distributing forces intact. 
When houses follow this practice the in- 
dividual investor gets a bond, the in- 
terest and principal of which is not as- 
sured. This contingency can be elim- 
inated to a great extent by the purchaser 


Maxwell 


specifying that the bond be guaranteed 
by a surety company before he pur. 
chases it. 

The bonds listed here have been se- 
lected because it is believed that they 
are well secured and that interest and 
principal are comparatively safe. 

The Sagamore Apartments of Bronx- 
ville, one of New York’s exclusive sub- 
urbs, is security for a bond issue of 
$575,000 first mortgage real estate bonds, 
The structure commands a beautiful view 
of the Bronx Valley and is very desir- 
able for residential purposes. It answers 
the requirements of those seeking a 
home site amid pleasant surroundings 
and is easily accessible to downtown 
New York. 

The bonds will be secured by a first 
mortgage on land valued at $150,000 and 
the structure and equipment valued at 
$750,920, making a total appraised valu- 
ation of $900,920, or more than 156 per 
cent. of the amount of the bond issue. 
Earnings are estimated at $106,704 and 
operating expenses at $24,384, leaving 
an estimated net annual income of $82,- 
320, which is more than two times the 
annual interest charge on the bond is- 
sue. 

Garden City—the community beautiful 
conceived and planned by John A. Stew- 
art—is to have a new apartment struc- 
ture in the Garden City Court Apart- 
ments. The city is well located, being 
within a mile of two other highly re- 
stricted towns and only forty minutes 
from New York by train. The structure 
will be four stories in height and of the 
most approved design and construction. 
Earnings are estimated as being suffi- 
cient to take care of all charges and 
leave a substantial surplus. 


New Hotel for El Paso 


In the Southwest new buildings are 
going up daily and among these is in- 
cluded the Orndorff Hotel being erect- 
ed in El Paso, Texas. This structure is 
intended to meet the need which exists 
for a first-class hotel in that city. El 
Paso, with its neighboring city, Juarez, 
situated just across the Rio Grande 
River in Mexico, has a population in 
excess of 125,000. There is only one 
up-to-date hotel to serve this population, 
the city’s other hotels having been built 
many years ago and having very little, 
if any, modern equipment. The Orn- 
dorff will be eleven stories in height and 
will be constructed of reinforced con- 
crete with faced brick exterior, trimmed 
with stone. Both the exterior and in- 
terior have been artistically designed, 
following the Spanish Renaissance style 
of architecture. 

The property is conservatively ap- 
praised and earnings estimated at more 
than twice the greatest annual interest 
charges. 

The Hotel St. Francis of San Antonio, 
Texas, is security for a bond issue in 
the amount of $1,500,000. The structure 
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will contain 434 rooms, and on the ground 
ay floor will be eight stores. 
~V The Hotel Alba now being construct- 
ed at Palm Beach, will add another im- 
iT <iye structure to those already built 
Pst Be pressive 
there. The owner, G. M. Hecksher, is 
a very successful real estate man and has 
extensive holdings of realty in New York 
and Florida. The building of rein- 
forced concrete, stone and stucco, will Wa 
be nine stories high and will contain a 
teed 533 guest rooms. On the ground floor aN 
pur. will be thirty-five shops with entrances yANt 
both from the street and the hotel. 4 
oe The hotel property fronts on Lake A 
they Worth between Bradley Place and Lake =o 
and Trail. This site is in the heart of the 
best district of Palm Beach, convenient 
onx- to the ove ——— center, and 
sub- surrounded by many costly private resi- , , 
ot dences. The Greatest Single Source of Money Saving, 
nds. The bond issue is surrounded by all of P fat B ildi Id a e 
sow the usual restrictions and is conservative. ro ul ng eas in America 
‘Sir In St. Petersburg, Florida, there is “Investors as a class do not appreciate the spending wisely on chemical research to de- 
vers now being erected an eleven-story struc- vital importance of the work of the chem- velop new methods and processes that wi 
. ture known as the West Coast Title ist to the security of their investments be- Place him in a position to meet the ever 
> a +14: The d df ffi cause few of them take the trouble to keep changing demands of competition. 
ngs Building. . i _— ~ Cs ee up with the development of science. Here The 10th Chemical Industries Exposition 
wn is active, and estimated earnings are more are dollars, Mr. Investor! The chemist picks will give you the facts on chemical progress 
than sufficient to meet all charges. up an industry which was supposed to be during the past two years. Every new 
: near the saturation point for its product improvement or discovery—whether it is 
ss SS... ae and stacte it oil over agin, ”--Dame a se SEER, “cccmuieel gueceme or, som 
- Se SO Ei ER ' cent editorial in a leading New York newe- : ¥ al p ¥ 
a “Sone” al oe eet Are 
lu- Orndorf Hotel, El Paso, Texas........ 825,000 Putting money into an industry that is perts. Keep posted on the achievements 
Hotel St. Francis, San Antonio, Texas. .1,500, now running at full capacity is not a safe of science and be ready for better business. 
per Hotel Alba, Palm Beach, Florida... .4,200,000 investment unless the manufacturer is Jot down the date and be there. 
ue. West Coast Title Bullding, St. Peters: 
nd Burg, Florida ......... sseeenainencard ,000 TENTH EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
ing 610 Park Avenue Bldg., N. Y. C......2,600,000 Grand Conteal Palace, New York 
2, - | 
he 
is- Opportunities for Investors 
: (Continued from page 703) at New ork- é f. to ck e 
- Pure Oil is one of the old and well- 
1c. rounded-out producing and refining com- 
t- panies. Property, plant, and equipment 
ng [| inthe last balance sheet were valued at ~ 
a ——— =_ a reserve of $35,585,- 
or depletion and _ depreciation. Ar Th F B k | Th M k t 
* Against this, funded debt was only about e e armers ac nl e ar e 
- $21,000,000 and preferred stock $23,000,- 
" 000, and property equities for the senior F M hi ? 
% securities seem very high. or ac mery 7 


Net earnings last year amounted to 
$10,500,000 and were equivalent to $45.88 
a share on the preferred stock. While 
profits of this company are subject to 
considerable fluctuation from year to 
year and have not always been satisfac- 
2 tory, average earning power in the last 
decade has been reassuring, and the pre- 
ferred stock deserves to rank as a busi- 
ness man’s investment. 

7 There are only 150,000 shares of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber prior preferred stock 
outstanding, which makes possible a very 
high earning power and results in wide 
fluctuation in share earnings. In 1922, 
14.68 per cent. was earned on the stock; 
in 1923, 43 per cent.; and in 1924, 81 per 
cent. Even larger profits are possible 
this year, for in the first six months of 
1925 earnings broke all previous records 
for any corresponding period. Goodyear 
is the largest manufacturer of automobile 
tires in the country and in addition manu- 
factures a wide range of miscellaneous 
rubber products. This concern’s financial 
difficulties seem to be a thing of the 


For three years the answer to this question has more 
frequently been negative than affirmative, but the 
situation is changing. Business is looking up with 
the manufacturers of agricultural implements. What 
of the prospect for earnings—for increased dividends 
among particular companies? ‘The subject will be 
discussed, with analyses of the principal corporations, 
in a series of articles in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 
The New York News Bureau Association 


42-44 New Street New York City 
$10 One Year—$5 Six Months—$2.50 Three Months 


a Subscription. — — —w owe ow ee == — 
THE WALL STREET NEWS, | 
42-44 New Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed you will find $2.50 for a three months’ subscription. 
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Guard Against 
Fraud 


EFORE investing your sur- 

plus funds, take the precau- 
tion against loss by seeking the 
expert and conservative advice of 
your local or investment banker 
who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Risk 


In Investments 





For after all good investment opportu- 
nities predominate. Caution, Care, In- 
vestigation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the September issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your in- 
vestment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find 
them profitable. All advertisements 
carefully censored. 




































































HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





















































PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


is the high, safe earning of your 

investment in Florida First 

Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 

O Florida needs capital for great, 
$1,008 


sound expansion, and is the 
recommended investment field of 
eo America’s highest authorities. 


slew Write today for valuable literature. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 


Investment Bankers 
319 West Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida exacts no Inheritance Tax 































































































A Successful Method 
of 








Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 
























































THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 
























































J. S. BACHE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
@ Broadway New York City 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue,and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Settled 

“Borkesley,” said the grocer to the dead 
beat who was planning to move out of the 
community, “I don’t believe you will ever 
pay me what you owe me. It isn’t worth 
while to sue you for it, and you have 
nothing I care to attach. I will simply 
give you a receipt and call it paid.” 

“Fine of you,” said Borkesley. 

A few moments after, seeing that Bork- 
esley still lingered about, the merchant 
said: 

“Was there something you wished to 
speak to me about?” 

“Not specially, but ain’t it customary to 
give a feller 2 cigar when his account’s 
settled?”—$5 prize to L. C. Thomsen, 


Madison, Wis. 
* * * 


Time to Cheer 
Steamboat Captain (who has just 
fallen overboard)—“Don’t stand there 
like a dumbell. Give a yell, can’t you?” 
College Stude Deckhand—“Certainly, 
sir. Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Captain!”— 


Denver Clarion. 
* * 


A New Rule 


A colored gentleman of unprepossess- 
ing appearance walked into one of Wall 
Street’s elite bond houses and was im- 
mediately accosted by a uniformed dar- 
key, who demanded, suspiciously : “What 
you want?” 

“I want to see the manager, please.” 

“Can’t see him,” snapped the attend- 
ant. 

“Why not?” insisted the visitor. 

“*Cause he’s busy.” 

“Well, then, will you tell any execu- 
tive of the firm who happens not to be 
busy that Mr.——, representing several 
real estate and loan associations of Har- 
lem with three-quarters of a million to 
invest, would like a few minutes of his 
time?” 

The darkey’s eyes bulged and his knees 
shook. “Yessah, yessah,” he murmured 
as he stumbled weakly into the inner 
office. 

The firm has a new rule—meek or im- 
posing, bring them in.—Wall Street 


Journal. 
* * * 


He Knew It 
New Salesman (hotly): “I will take 
orders from no man!” 
Sales Manager (coldly): “Yes, I 
noted that while you were out on your 
trial trip.”—Mack Bulldog. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed enwelope. 
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Forewarned 
Is Forearmed 


With Time a vital 
factor in banking, 
bankers have had to 
subscribe to many 
periodicals and pub- 
lications to insure 
rapidity in securing 
banking informa- 
tion. 


To improve its 
service the AMER- 
ICAN BANKER, 
heretofore the oldest 
weekly publication, 
was converted 
March 16, 1925, into 
a daily. Today it is 
the only daily news- 
paper devoted ex- 
clusively to banking 
information. 


Forewarned is 
Forearmed and daily 
information on 
banking conditions 
will prove valuable 
to everyone interest- 
ed in banking. 


BE CONVINCED 


Send one dollar for 
special six weeks’ 
trial 


AMERICAN | 
BANKER 


The Only Daily 
Banking Newspaper 


32 STONE STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$12 per year 
5c per copy 

“If it is banking 

news—it’s in the 


AMERICAN BANKER” 
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